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PRACTICAL-HELPS Amateurs lose more 


pictures through under- 
FOR exposures than all other 


C AM ERA-USERS causes combined. 


HYPONO: 


Eliminates hypo, and saves long and 

tedious washing of negatives or prints. CR A ME R’S 
ILFORD TROPICAL HARDENER: 

Development at any temperature with 

no special methods for cooling solution. ce ” 

Permits rapid drying by artificial heat. = 


PAGET SELF-TONING PAPER: 


Sun-printing. Giving beautiful tones with 
Hypo only. Non-curling; and can be dried 


quickly by artificial heat, if necessary. The Utne-Rasid Plae— 
SMITH SOFT-FOCUS LENSES: The plate that makes 

Send for catalog of the new synthetic F 5, under-exposures 

Visual Quality F 4.5, and the Semi-Achro- almost impossible. 


matic F/6 lenses. They are unequalled 
for pictorial photography. 


Pinkham & Smith Company G. CRAMER DRY-PLATE CO. 
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HAUFF’S DEVELOPERS 


LIST PRICES GREATLY REDUCED 


GLYCIN, ORTOL AND AMIDOL 


1 oz. bottle, $1.25; 4 lb. bottle, $4.00; 4 lb. bottle, $7.75; 1 lb. bottle, $15.00 
EXCEPT 


METOL HAUFF 


which still retains its heretofore published list of 
1 oz. bottle, $2.00; 4 lb. bottle, $6.75; 4 lb. bottle, $13.00; 1 Ib. bottle, $25.00 


at your dealer, or direct 


G. GENNERT 


24-26 E. 13th Street 320 So. Wabash Avenue 2102 Ist Avenue 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SEATTLE 
208 So. Spring Street 53 4th Street 

LOS GELES SAN FRANCISCO 


: For Better Results LUMIERE AUTOCHROME 
EXO PLATES 
FOR DIRECT COLOR-PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cameras and Films 
Os Now, is the time when Nature bedecks 


Picture” The slogan “Every herself in resplendent colors. The 
Click a Picture’’ has marvelous beauty of the autumn-foli- 
a real meaning to age can be reproduced faithfully with 
every Rexo user. Autochrome plates. 


The five Rexo feat- An Autochrome window-transparency 


ures correct the users in natural colors, of a lovely autumn- 
® mistakes and insure a scene, is a constant joy. Easy to make. 
ii higher percentage of i If you are an old customer, let us hear 
good pictures. from you; and, if we are not acquainted, 
For negatives of snap, brilliance and gra- y tell. the time to ask for our latest 
dation use REXO FILM in your Camera. 
A trial will be a revelation. U. S. AGENTS FOR 
For pictures use REXO 
MOUNTING CORNERS, Simple, Artistic, Lumiére-Jougla Products, Sigma Plates, 
and Permanent. Intensive Plates, Methynol (Metol), Glycin, 
Package of 100 10° At your DIANOL, Jules Richard Verascopes, 
Corners only Dealers Glyphoscopes, Taxiphotes, Stereoscopes 


and all Stereoscopic Materials. 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 
CHICAGO - NEW YORK 75 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Forty cents a line. Payable in advance. Minimum Four Lines, $1.50 
Copy must be received on or bef: the fifth of the preceding month 


PHOTO-ERA, 367 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


FOR SALE 


WANTED 


ANDERSON’S PICTORIAL LANDSCAPE-PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Out of print; but we have been able to procure a few copies of this 

luabl b iful work, at $2.00, postpaid, each. Address: 
Book-Dept., Photo-Era Magazine. 


“PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY OF AMERICA”—a number 

of copies at $2.50 each ( paid), while the supply lasts. Regular 

— is $3.50. Address, lisher of Photo-Era, 367 Boylston Street, 
oston, Mass. 


“THE HOME LIFE OF WILD BIRDS”—a simple and successful 
method of photographing wild birds, by Francis Ho Herrick, with 
150 superb photographs from nature, by the author. Entirely out of 
print; two copies left. Price, $3.00. Weight 2 lbs. Postage extra. 
Address, Photo-Era Magazine, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


“JUST THE GIFT FOR MY FRIEND 

WHO HAS A CAMERA” 
A set of those beautiful Jap Transp Water-Colors in 
a handsome box. 
Ten colors, brushes, instruction-book, ete. Of your dealer, or 
we will mail same postpaid to any address on receipt of $1.50. 
Peerless Colors are the dard photographic colors the world 
ears JAPANESE WATER-COLOR CO. 

Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


WANTED—PORTRAIT OR PROJECTION LENSES with rack 
and pinion focusing device. Diameter, 2 to 5 inches; back-focus, 8 
to 15 inches. We will pay the highest cash price for such lenses in 
good order. Communicate at once with A. T. Thompson & Co., 
15 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


SPOT CASH AND HIGHEST PRICES FOR YOUR CAMERA 
OR LENS. Write brief description of what you have. We will make 
you a cash-offer by return mail. If you wish, you may send your 

subject to our offer; offer is 
we will prepay charges on your in returning them to you. 
Bass Camera Company, 109 N. Bearb St., Chicago, Ill. 


COPIES OF “ARTISTIC RETOUCHING, MODELING AND 
ETCHING” BY CLARA WEISMAN. Must be in good condition. 
State price. Photo-Era Magazine. 


WE CAN PAY YOU THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR YOUR 
CAMERA OR LENS. Furnish us with the best description you 
possibly can and you will receive a cash- or trade-offer. If you prefer, 
you can send in your goods subject to our inspection and then, if our 
offer is unsatisfactory, we will return your goods charges ” o_o 
Central Camera Co., 124 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, I 


WANTED: Copies of Photo-Era for D ber, 1911; D ber, 
1914; October, 1916. Must be sent carefully packed with edges clean 
and uninjured for binding. Will allow two months’ subscription to 
Photo-Era for each copy, and postage refunded on copies sent in first- 
class condition. Photo-Era 


THERE IS 
NO BETTER WAY TO GET BIG RESULTS 


FROM A SMALL OUTLAY 
THAN THROUGH THE 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT OF PHOTO-ERA 


(COPY) 
Buffalo, Aug. 7, 1920. 
Photo-Era: 
Please di i my adverti asking for 


samples of imported photo-specialties. My first “ad” 
brought me a sufficient number of replies. 
Yours truly, 
H. N. G. 


HIGH-GRADE PHOTO-FINISHING 
Satisfaction and Prompt Service Guaranteed. 
Enlarging and Coloring a Specialty. 

Twenty years’ preparing advertising-plates 
rom samples. 


Send 50 cents and your own film for sample unmounted, 
colored enlargement. 


E. A. BRAGG, 17 South Main Street, Milford, Mass. 


INDIA TRANSPARENT COLORS 


are self-blending, yielding most pleasing results in the hands 
of amateurs as well as professionals. For prints, slides and 
transparencies INDIA COLORS are the last word for latitude 


and snap. 
paid, $2.00, 1 


From your dealer, or from us p P 
instructions. 

MOGE PRODUCTS CO. 
16 Lakewood Avenue BUFFALO, N. Y. 


with 


GET OUR MONTHLY 
BARGAIN-LIST 
Pret’ Wilome nee See 
to dc. on the dollar. Write for it TODAY. 


BASS CAMERA CO. 


109 No. Dearborn St., Dept. E, Chicago 


Make Perfect Negatives 


With perfect exposure (obtained with 
American Photography Exposure Tables) 
and the 7hermo Development Chart, you can 
make a perfect negative every time. The 
chart costs 25c. at dealers or AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 1144 Pope Building., Boston, 
Mass. Sample copy of Magazine free. 
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THE PHOTO-ERA 


“BLUE-LIST” 


Reliable Dealers Worthy of Your Patronage 


Send for our Bulletin and use as 
Your Shopping-Guide 


Contains Bargains in Cameras, Lenses and 
Everything Photographic 


WILLOUGHBY’S 110 WEST 32D STREET 


NEW YORK 


To acquaint you with our Unusual Quality and Service 


THE PHOTO-SHOP or PHILADELPHIA 


PHOTO- FINISHING 2234 North 29th St. 
we will send you prepaid 
One 5x7 U d Enlarg 


film-negatives. 
One Book of 168 es, “How to Make Good Pictures.” 
One Sample Photo. Print of Historic Interest. 
Our Booklet on “Advice.” Some Folders. 


Cents | Our Booklet, “Worth-while Pictures,” and a Price-List 
(Remit by Money-Order, 2c. Stamps or Coin.) 


from one of your 


HERE’S THE ANSWER! 
A booklet of simple, direct answers to 
75 PHOTOGRAPHIC QUESTIONS 
all imp to the A Photographer 
The Price . . Per Copy . . 35 Cents 
‘OR SALE BY 
ROBEY - - FRENCH COMPANY 


Ce 
38 BROMFIELD STREET - + = BOSTON 


DON’T BUY A CAMERA 


NEW OR USED 
bottom-prices and at a reliable dealer's. You make no 
mistake to try the 
NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
108 FULTON STREET NEW YORK CITY 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE 
OF 


Platinotype and Pailadio Papers 
Send for New List 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SPL 


It’s that Luminous, Vibrating Quality that enables 


Pictorialists, Amateurs and Professionals 
to win prizes and honors by the use of 
THE STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS 
FRED’K W. SRASESE, Box 303, MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
Kalogen, a uni d liquid developer; 


just add water. 


CORRECT DISTANCE AT A 
GLANCE 
SHARP PICTURES ASSURED 
Set pointer opposite figure which corresponds to 
your own height. The ay will then meas- 


ure the d 
hy. At 


a A to p 
your ta. ‘8 or sent post- paid for $1.25. 
A. W. MacMILLAN 
Ellis Avenue and 43d Street, E. Chicago, Ill. 


KRAUSS-ZEISS TESSARS F/3.5 and F/4.5 
SOLE U. S. AGENT: 


A. MADELINE, 1416 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
Graflexes with Krauss Tessars Stereo Cameras 


SECOND - HAND LENSES 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 
HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


ARTISTIC MOUNTS 


LIGHT AND HEAVY WEIGHTS for 
Mounting Sketches and Prints 
THE SEYMOUR COMPANY 
245 7th Avenue (24th Street) - - New York 


“MADE IN U. 8. A." * 
White 
Standard White Marking Ink and White 
Opaque for all Photo uses with “Border 
DesignsforPhotoAlbums.” At Dealers, 25¢. 

From Manufacturer, 10¢. extra for mailing 


J, W. JOHNSTON 


* * 


THE ORIGINAL New Arts Bldg. (Dept. P), Rochester, N.Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 


HARVEY EXPOSURE METERS | | Feasw 
for Kadaks MP for 
Xierior or ior Work | 
- — 
Your Dealer or G.L.Ha: 105 So. Dearborn St. Chicage 4 


MILL-STOCKS 


HOTCHKIN & CO. 
INVESTMENTS 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


BANK -STOCKS 


Landscapes of 


Unusual Beauty 


Pictorial Effects 


obtainable with 
no other lens 


are possible with the 


HANOVIA SOFT-FOCUS LENS 


Fine for interior work 
Good results in dull lights 


HANOVIA CHEMICAL & MEG. Co. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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Hand-Camera Work with Ray-Filters 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


AT most workers dispense with a 
4| ray-filter when making exposures 
without a is a fact ensily 


reference to the data accompany ing 
many of the illustrations reproduced in the 
photographic journals. Assuming that the cam- 
erist is sufficiently advanced to realize the ad- 
vantages gained by employing suitable filters 
upon many subjects, for the purpose of impart- 
ing more truthful rendering of various colors to 
their relative monochromatic values, the only 
reasons which can be given for discarding them 
in hand-camera work are a certain feeling of 
carelessness as to the finer points of photographic 
technique when making snapshots, which would 
not be assumed when handling a large camera 
in a more deliberate manner; and the idea that 
the necessarily longer exposures render the use 
of a filter impracticable in this kind of work. 
The latter reason is certainly a sound one, when 
rapidly moving objects necessitate very quick 
shutter-exposures; but, in these days of highly 
sensitive orthochromatic emulsions, and outfits 
commonly equipped with lenses of much greater 
working-aperture than was once obtainable, the 
increased exposures made necessary by the 
presence of a ray-filter on the lens are not as im- 
portant a factor in the average run of work, as 
many probably believe. Indeed, if the reader 
will go over a batch of say fifty average snap- 
shots, he will doubtless be astonished to note 
how few of the subjects really needed a rapid 
exposure to stop motion—probably not more 
than twenty per cent., at most, required a 
shutter-speed faster than 1/25 second; and of 
the remainder perhaps one-half might even have 
been taken by giving short time-exposures, if a 
solid support for the camera had been available. 

The only question, where motion is not an 
important factor to overcome, is, how slow a 
shutter-exposure can one give when the camera 
is held in the hand, without danger o7 blurring 


the image? Of course, the answer depends upon 
the steadiness with which the camera is held— 
something that varies with different persons; 
the difference being mainly due to the way the in- 
strument is held while the shutter is released. By 
standing firmly with the camera pressed against 
the body with one hand, while the shutter re- 
lease is operated by an even pressure from the 
other, thus preventing the jar accompanying a 
sudden, jerky, pressure of the release when the 
camera is held loosely in the hand, it is possible 
to give as long as 1/5 second with comparative 
safety; and a shutter-speed of 1/10 second, 
under like conditions, may be considered ab- 
solutely safe. The latter exposure is also brief 
enough to allow the inclusion of slowly moving 
objects if they are not too near the lens; so, if one 
takes this as the maximum length of exposure 
which can be safely given without a tripod or 
other solid support, reference to any standard 
exposure-table will show whether a given subject 
can be photographed in this way, after making 
due allowance for the multiplying factor of the 
ray-filter it is proposed to use. Naturally, as 
the aperture of the lens, as well as the sensitive- 
ness of the emulsion of the plate or film employed, 
determines the duration of exposure necessary 
under any given conditions, the worker limited 
to a simple box fitted with a lens whose maxi- 
mum opening is around F/16, together with a 
one-speed shutter working at about 1/25 second, 
will not find it practicable to use a filter in snap- 
shot-work; but, given an outfit provided with a 
lens working at F/8, or larger, and a good shutter 
giving a range of slow speeds between 1/5 and 
1/25, a surprisingly wide field for the use of 
a filter is opened up, which, of course, is in- 
creased in proportion to the aperture of lens 
available. For example: taking stop F/8, a 
plate-speed of 111 Wynne or 180 Watkins, the 
exposure-table which appeared in PHoto-Era 
regularly for several years gives 1/50 second as 
the correct exposure for average landscapes with 
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SUMMER-CLOUDS 
WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


Bs 
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PINES 


light foreground, light-colored buildings, and 
river-scenes, at 9 A.M. or 3 P.M. on a clear, bright 
day in summer. Under these conditions, there- 
fore, 1/10 second is five times the estimated ex- 
posure, allowing sufficient margin for the employ- 
ment of a ray-filter of the strength most generally 
used which requires only 3 to 4 times increase 
over the normal exposure without a screen. 
The same table cuts the time of exposure to one- 
half for beach and open shipping-scenes—a 
class of material, by the way, where a filter is 
very often of the greatest value in bright sun- 
shine—and to one-fourth for sea and sky alone, 
thus making it possible to increase the shutter- 
speed sufficiently to secure many of the subjects 
in motion which one would be likely to encounter, 
such as surf, groups on the beaches, and craft 
under sail. The above-named plate-speed is not, 
however, the maximum available, since such 
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emulsions as the Ansco Speedex and Eastman 
Speed-film (both of which are orthochromatic) 
possess practically double the speed, and a 
similar rating is given also for the Barnet Super- 
Speed Ortho. plates. It is obvious that such 
speedy emulsions give additional latitude in the 
use of a filter; but even more is conferred by the 
employment of lenses of large working-aperture, 
the speed of which can be successfully taken 
advantage of without serious loss in depth of 
definition when the shorter focal lengths are 
used—.e. those that are fitted to good pocket- 
cameras. The focus of the lenses usually fitted 
to cameras not over 24% x 3% inches in size does 
not exceed 414 or 5 inches, which makes it possible 
to work at an aperture of F/4.5 upon the average 
class of outdoor subjects: an effective speed 
approximately 314 times that of F/8. Even 
though such an aperture is not available, the 
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SNUG IN PORT 


more moderate-priced anastigmats working at 
from F/5.6 to F/6.3 pass at the first-mentioned 
aperture double the light of F/8, and about two- 
thirds as much in the case of the F/6.3 lenses. 
Combine such extra light-passing power with 
the rapidity of speed-film or a super-speed plate, 
and it will often be found practicable to use a 
ray-filter when giving exposures of from 1/25 to 
1/50 second when there are no dark objects or 
shadows in the immediate foreground. 

The type of ray-filter upon which the foregoing 
calculations are based, is the strength most 
commonly used, which requires an increase of 
three to four times over the normal exposure 
without a filter, the exact increase called for 
varying somewhat according to the make of 
plate or film employed, since orthochromatic 
emulsions are not all equally sensitive to yellow. 
Among the best known filters of this grade are 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


the Ingento series ‘‘A,’’ Wratten K1, and Cramer 
Isos II. In this connection, it will not be out 
of place to note that with a filter of given strength 
much less increase in exposure is called for when 
panchromatic plates are used, as they are 
vastly more sensitive to deep yellow and orange 
than even the best ortho. emulsions, the Wratten 
K1 filter, for example, being classed as 3 times 
for ortho. plates though requiring only 114 times 
the normal exposure with the W & W Pan- 
chromatic. Still lighter-colored filters can be 
had, such as the Cramer Isos I, which the makers 
list as a 2 times filter with their Iso plates. Such 
a filter cannot, of course, give as much color- 
correction as a darker one; but is often very 
much better than none, and, therefore, valuable 
when a greater increase in exposure cannot be 
given. Another distinct form of ray-filter is the 
graded tint, which can be so placed on the lens 
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that the palest, or even colorless, portion, is over 
the darker parts of the image while the strongest 
tint holds back the lighter parts, like the sky, 
thus enabling one to secure clouds without 
giving much if any extra exposure upon the 
foreground. Such filters, however, are not of as 
much value as the regular kind when the sky- 
line is very much broken by tall objects cutting 
against the sky, to say nothing of not giving as 
good correction upon colors in the foreground. 
In any circumstances, the chances of using a 
filter in snapshot-work are much increased when 
the lens is equipped with a shutter giving a full 


the image, if adjustment is not made. Usually, 
the lens must be moved slightly nearer the sen- 
sitive film when a filter is in place—the amount 
depending upon the length of focus of the lens 
and the particular ray-filter used—different 
ones of the same make sometimes showing a 
variation in the degree of correction needed; but 
once this is found by visual focusing and the 
correct position noted, no further difficulty will 
be experienced. 

A lens-hood which can be used when the ray- 
filter is in position is conducive to the produc- 
tion of cleaner, more brilliant, negatives by cut- 


AFTERNOON-SUNLIGHT 


range of automatically controlled slow speeds. 
I have commented before upon the fact that 
some excellent cameras of moderate price are 
limited in their usefulness for snapshot-work 
from being equipped with shutters that give but 
a limited range of speeds, starting with 1/25 
second, as the slowest. The lack of slow speeds 
is felt especially when the lens possesses only a 
moderate working-aperture, since one has no 
choice but to give a time-exposure, if 1/25 is in- 
sufficient; whereas, if able to set the shutter at 
speeds of from 1/5 to 1/15, this gap is filled satis- 
factorily. 

In fitting a filter, it may be necessary to place 
an extra focus-scale on the camera, as most 
filters affect the focus of the lens enough to blur 
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ting off extraneous rays of light which would 
otherwise reach the front surface of lens and 
filter, causing a general hazy or foggy appearance 
of the image when working more or less against 
the light, on bright days. 

One thing I wish to make clear before closing, 
namely, that I am not advocating the use of 
ray-filters at the expense of full erposure. Al- 
though a filter is a great aid in improving the 
rendering of many subjects, its value is more 
than offset by the bad effects of underexposure. 
Consequently, if conditions are such that correct 
exposure cannot be given with the filter, it should 
not be used. The point I have tried to empha- 
size, however, is that instead of thoughtlessly 
employing a fast shutter-speed, when there is 
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not sufficient movement of the subject to require 
it, one can often slow down on the exposure and 
get the benefit of a ray-filter without under- 
timing the negatives. 

By way of illustrating these remarks I am 
presenting several snapshots made with a 214 
x 314 pocket-camera equipped with an F/8 R.R. 
lens, which shows that, even without a lens of 
large aperture, considerable work can be done 
along the lines already indicated. The filter 
used in each case was an Ingento series “A” 
and the exposures made on Speedex roll-film. 
The prints are straight enlargements on P. M. C. 
bromide. 

The one called ‘““Summer-Clouds” was made 
on a very bright day in August at about 10 a.m. 
(standard time) facing west, the exposure being 
1/25 second with the lens stopped down to F/11. 
Note the relative tone-values of foliage, patch of 
growing corn, sunlit portions of the white house 
and the sky. With the long scale of tones 
present in this subject, it would have been prac- 
tically impossible to have held the cloud-effect 
with correct exposure for the foreground, had a 
ray-filter not been used. 

“Pines” received an exposure of 1/10 second, 
with stop F/8 in April, at 3.15 p.m. The sun- 
light, while good, had the soft quality charac- 
teristic of this season of the year. While the 
reason for using a filter in this instance may be 
less obvious than some of the other examples, I 
wished particularly to preserve the relative 
tonality between the bronze-greens of the pines 
and the soft blue-gray of the sky. 

“Snug in Port” shows that a filter can be 
used quite late in the afternoon, when the light 
is good and the subject a fairly open one, with- 
out underexposing. This picture was made at 
4.35 P.M. (standard time) in August, by an ex- 
posure of 1/10 second, with the lens stopped to 
F/11 to get sharper marginal definition. The 
objects were mainly in full sunlight. The differ- 
entiation in values between the sky and white 
boats, as here shown, is usually impossible to 
render clearly without a filter. 

“‘Afternoon-Sunlight.” This coast-subject was 
“taken”? when the sun was back of a cloud, 
leaving the entire foreground in diffused light. 
The exposure was 1/25 second, stop F/8, at 
2.30 p.m. late in November. While the clouds 
and water might have been very well rendered 
without the use of a ray-filter, it would have been 
at the expense of the foreground. 

Among the subjects not illustrated, upon which 
a ray-filter can generally be used to great ad- 
vantage, is flying spray in sunshine against a 
blue sky (a combination often met with in 
summer after a heavy gale has broken); white 


sails in sunshine; and most open landscapes with 
snow on the ground, when blue shadows and sky 
are important elements of the composition—all 
of which can generally be secured by an exposure 
with the camera held in the hand. [In mention- 
ing slow instantaneous exposures made without 
the use of a tripod or other form of base, Mr. 
Davis appears not to have had in mind the very 
simple method employed by Mr. William H. 
Blacar, and described several times in this maga- 
zine. -It has several important advantages, one 
of which is its appeal to camerists of a nervous 
temperament. The method is as follows: The 
camera is held firmly, the hands grasping the 
sides and base, and on a level with the eyes. In 
this way, the camera is not easily jarred. The 
end of the antinous or wire release is held between 
the lips, and the exposure made by the tip of the 
tongue pushing the end of the release, which 
operation can be facilitated if the end of the 
release is provided with a small, flat disc. This 
method of releasing the shutter can be made 
without causing the least jar to the camera. Mr. 
Blacar is so accustomed to his method, that he 
is able to give as slow an exposure as one-tenth 
or even one-fifth of a second, obtaining pictures 
that show no trace, whatever, of movement or 
jar. It is suggested that this method be prac- 
ticed by interested workers, as it will prove very 
useful wherever an exposure of one-fifth to one 
twenty-fifth of a second is to be made without 
the use of a tripod or other rest. Eprror.] 


The Joy of Intelligent Work 


ALF the pleasure in making pictures by 

photography is the. intelligent apprecia- 
tion of cause and effect—to have at least a work- 
ing-knowledge of pictorial composition, photo- 
graphic optics and photographic chemistry. To 
work always with mechanical precision, accord- 
ing to a set of printed rules, in order to obtain 
a technically satisfactory result, seems to be the 
Alpha and Omega of many camera-users. But 
after a while the process become monotonous 
and tiresome. To know the character and limi- 
tations of the lens, what constitutes an artistic 
picture, and the effect of a correctly timed ex- 
posure; to gauge the development of the latent 
image, and to manage skilfully the succeeding 
operations, until the finished print shall proclaim 
success—these are joys that are experienced 
only by a creative artist. W. A. F. 
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Photographic Exhibitions in Germany 
M. A. R. BRUNNER 


UTTGART, the well-known pub- 
lishers’ town, and a royal residence 
ea until the outbreak of the revolu- 
i tion, was selected, this summer, for 

Sette} holding a photographic exhibition. 
Three large groups were to be displayed—viz., 
appliances such as cameras, plates and chemicals; 
then the productions of professional photogra- 
phers, and those of amateurs. All the leading 
firms were represented. To one of these our em- 
bassy in London had sent a communication to 
the effect that there is a considerable demand 
in Great Britain for high-class lenses, films and 
kinematographic apparatus of German design 
and workmanship, and that this demand cannot 
be filled, even approximately, elsewhere beyond 
the German borders. The motion-picture film 
is really a specialized photographic industry, and 
justifies great hopes. Much has been done to 
develop the school-kinema and the family- 
kinema, for which there is considerable demand, 
in spite of the enormous prices which prevail, 
and which are ten to fifteen times as high as 
those which obtained before the war. 

A well-known optical firm had arranged a 
highly instructive exhibition of the entire process 
of lens-production, showing more than one 
hundred phases, starting with the original, raw 
material and ending with the completion of a 
high-class camera-lens. In several groups, a 
novel arrangement was noticeable—viz., the 
juxtaposition of antiquated and modern cameras 
and accessories; of old and new processes; of 
correct and incorrect methods, of flat and effec- 
tive results—making clear, even to a layman, 
the striking difference between old and improved 
processes. A description of the various novel- 
ties, or of the exhibits in general, I cannot at- 
tempt for lack of space. I may mention, how- 
ever,. the following features: a  tripod-case, 
which serves also to lengthen the tripod, to be 
screwed to the latter when in use; an automatic 
release to enable the photographer to make 
pictures of himself without any outside assist- 
ance, and capable of being carried in the smallest 
waistcoat-pocket; and a novel and simple method 
of packing plates, surpassing all previous ones. 

The art-exhibit consisted of photographic 
masterpieces. Among the special groups, men- 
tion should be made of detective-photography, 
to which the Stuttgart police had contributed 
a number of photographs. Lectures on vari- 
ous subjects were a valuable feature of the 
occasion. 


A much smaller exhibition was held in the 
picturesque, medizval Westphalian town of 
Bielefeld, under the auspices of the North-West- 
ern German Photographic League. Intended at 
first only for professionals and amateurs, it was, 
however, finally thrown open to the public. 

Artistic photography, in both portraiture and 
landscape, had deteriorated somewhat during 
the war, when millions of pictures were made 
with a military background—which claimed the 
maximum interest of that excited period,— 
happily now past. In the illustrated journals 
of practically every type, pictures of military 
interest predominated and the photographers’ 
show-windows contained no portraits of the 
mere civilian—even women being fond of posing 
as “‘Red-Cross Sisters.”” Innumerable snapshots 
were made, at the various fighting-fronts, by 
more or less competent amateurs, many of whom 
had never handled a camera before the war, 
just as they had never before shouldered a gun. 
A distinctly military spirit dominated all these 
pictures, precision and accuracy of detail being 
striven for, while the pictorial side was hopelessly 
disregarded. The German people—and _ prob- 
ably the whole of Europe—had been saturated 
with such illustrations, and had become heartily 
sick of them. Publishers complain that there 
are no books on the market which sell so poorly 
now as war-books. The years 1919 and 1920 
have restored people to their senses. 

Tired of the sensational or souvenir-picture of 
war-time, every camera-owner now tries to 
cultivate the artistic side; and the above-men- 
tioned exhibition was evidence that we are now 
steering in the right direction again. The anti- 
quated “pleasant smile” and the retouched 
photograph are gradually disappearing. When 
I visited the exhibition, last week, I was struck 
by portraits which had a pronounced American 
character. A small wall-space had, in fact, been 
reserved for the productions of well-known 
American camera-artists, which had been pro- 
cured by the directors of the exhibition. I found 
such names as: Phillips, Philadelphia; Garo, 
Boston; Gerhard Sisters, St. Louis; Baker, Co- 
lumbus; Harris and Ewing, and Towles, Wash- 
ington; Strauss, Kansas City; Bell, New York; 
Moffett, Chicago; Mock, Rochester. 

Some years before the war, I gave a descrip- 
tion—in one of my “Berlin Letters”—of our 
so-called state-institution 
which, as far as I know, has no counterpart in 
other countries. Equipped with thoroughly 
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up-to-date apparatus and accessories, it makes 
photographs of predominantly architectural and 
artistic character, with absolute accuracy as to 
the dimensions of the pictures, which are to 
serve architects, sculptors, painters and handi- 
craftsmen as patterns for the construction or 
designing of the objects so represented. This 
idea could be more effectively exploited through 
the creation of a state-collection of pictures. 
The news has just reached me that the neigh- 
boring State of German-Austria established, in 
the early summer, pursuant to a cabinet-resolu- 
tion, a State Photographic Bureau. The object 
of this institution is to assemble, at one central 
point, all the widely scattered photographs of 
an historical, architectural, topographical, scien- 
tific and ethnographical nature, including the 
numerous contributions made to these different 
departments, in various localities throughout the 
country. In hundreds of places—museums, 
photographic academies, art-institutes, libraries, 
State and Municipal institutions—a vast number 
of valuable negatives are to be found, to which, 
however—owing to the lack of a cataloguing- 
system—it is impossible to conveniently refer 
for the purpose of locating any special subject. 
An important need would be served by establish- 
ing a central depot, where these pictures could be 
stored, carefully classified, and listed for such 
varied purposes as the use of schools, academies 
and universities, lectures, research-work, the 
promotion of general hygiene and welfare, the 
conservation of historical landmarks, and the 
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like. Everyone familiar with actual present 
conditions, prevalent in all civilized countries, 
must realize how much of this wonderful photo- 
graphic material remains unused, in view of the 
present disparaging tendencies. Negatives in 
the possession of public institutions require a 
large amount of space; and these institutions 
would welcome an arrangement whereby these 
treasures could be safely stored. Moreover, the 
photographic public—both amateurs and _ pro- 
fessionals—have thousands of very valuable 
plates, many of which are stored away without 
being utilized, thus representing capital without 
interest. Austria, although inferior to Germany 
in many respects, has taken a most commendable 
step, in a novel direction; and some of our public 
institutions are trying to imitate this plan. It 
has thus been suggested that the above-men- 
tioned Berlin Messbildanstalt should be re- 
modeled, to conform to Austrian lines. During 
the first month of its existence, the Vienna depot 
has collected 100,000 negatives, comprising, for 
the most part, views valuable by reason of their 
artistic, historical or ethnographical character. 
{Our correspondent’s description of the “ Mess- 
bildanstalt”” and the Government Photographic 
Bureau should stimulate our readers to aid in 
the establishment, in our large cities, of similar 
enterprises. It is obvious that in promoting 
and maintaining such laudable work, the camera- 
clubs of the United States and every other 
civilized country and individuals as well, can 
render invaluable service. Eprror.] 
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Intensifying with Chromium 


MS our readers know, we do not hold 
with either reducing or intensify- 
4| ing a negative, if by any possibility 
it can be avoided. When once a 

<=) negative has been made and is dry, 
it is better not to expose it to the risks of rewet- 
ting unless it is absolutely necessary. But at 
times this may be unavoidable. 

A popular intensification-method ‘s that in 
which the negative is bleached in acidified bi- 
chromate, and then darkened by redevelopment. 
If the original negative were thoroughly fixed 
and thoroughly washed to begin with, and if 
after the bleaching-process it is again washed 
until all trace of yellowness has vanished, there 
should be no staining. But very frequently, on 
putting it into the developer, yellow or brown 
stains make their appearance, and these it is 
very difficult—usually impossible—to remove. 

Insufficient fixing may cause stains which 
show themselves only when the negative is 
redeveloped, and for such defects there is no 
remedy. Anything that would attack the stain 
would also attack the image. In spite of all 
that has been written on the subject, there still 
are workers who appear to consider that fixing 
is complete when all signs of whiteness, when 
the negative is viewed from the back, have 
vanished. It should be assumed that fixing 
requires the negative to be left in the hypo for 
at least as long again. 

Another cause of stains in this process is 
exposure of the negative to too strong daylight 
during or after bleaching, and before redevelop- 
ment is complete. The moderate degree of 
daylight in any ordinary room should do no 
harm; but if the negative, during the intermedi- 
ate washing, for example, is exposed to a strong 
light—certainly if it is exposed to sunlight— 
there may be trouble. At the same time, the 
washing should be thorough, and all trace of 


yellowness should be washed out before at- 
tempting to redevelop. 

It has been said that there is no need for the 
negative to be well washed after fixing and before 
bleaching; but this is a statement which it 
will not do to take too literally. It is true that 
the acidified bichromate solution will decompose 
any hypo that may be left; but it is itself de- 
composed in doing so, and unless there were a 
great excess of it, and ample time is given for 
bleaching, it is quite possible that the result of 
hypo left in the film would be an irregular action, 
giving rise to something which at least would 
look like a stain. 

Another cause of staining in all operations 
which require rewetting of the negative is 
fingering the dry film. When a plate is de- 
veloped for the first time, its surface should be 
quite free of finger-marks, since the importance 
of not touching the face of a sensitive plate is 
impressed upon us in almost every book of 
instructions. But when the negative is finished 
and dry, it is not usually handled so carefully, 
and its film side may be fingered, apparently 
with impunity. The result is to leave a slight, 
quite imperceptible, trace of greasiness, which, 
when we come to rewet it, leaves it repellent, 
so that the solutions with which it is treated do 
not “take” evenly. The form of many stains 
leaves no doubt that they are finger-marks. 

All of which comes back to what we said at 
first: that when once a negative is dry, it is 
far better to select a printing-process to suit its 
contrasts rather than to try to modify them by 
after-processes.—British Journal. 

{In justice to an American-made chromium 
intensifier, which has only recently been placed 
on the market, and which is giving admirable 
results, it should be stated that the writer of the 
above-quoted article refers undoubtedly to a 
product of English or German origin. Eprror.| 
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Mounting Prints 
ENOCH M. BARKER 


=I make a selection of a mount that 
is appropriate for a picture neces- 
sarily involves considerable study, 
is especially so, when the selection 
4) must be one that will display it to 
its best advantage, and is laid down by artistic 
taste. A great many landscapes with good tone- 
values are spoiled by inappropriate mounts. 

It is not my intention to dwell to any extent 
on the possibilities that can be attained by the 
various mounting-processes shown in the market. 
On the contrary, my object in this issue, is to 
extend to the readers the benefit of my expe- 
rience in mounting prints for exhibitions. 

For a number of years it has been a pleasure 
to me to enter prints for exhibition where they 
usually hang on the walls from two to three 
weeks at a time; and it has been quite notice- 
able to me, that at the expiration of the time 
specified, many of the prints had become un- 
sightly. Those that were pasted at the four 
corners, had become separated from the mounts, 
caused either by contraction or expansion. 


Others were intact, but their appearance was 
gruesome, the mount having warped and the 
print curled on both sides, as well as on the top 
and bottom. I determined to overcome this 
difficulty—if such a thing could be done—and, 
after careful study, I solved the problem. At the 
next exhibition I had the pleasure to enter ten 
prints, all of which were displayed on thin, white 
mounts, the mounts being made of the stock 
that printers use on the backs of pamphlets and 
price-lists for catalogs. This stock can be ob- 
tained from any good wholesale paper-house. 

My manner of operation is first to assemble 
all prints of one size, say 5x 7 inches, and then 
cut the mounts 9x 13 inches. This will leave a 
margin of two inches on each side and top, and 
four inches at the bottom. These are laid aside 
for a few moments, while I cut a card-mount a 
little less than one-eighth of an inch in thickness, 
and to measure 5% inches by 734 inches. I 
lay this cardboard on the face of the mount, 
being careful that it is placed directly in the 
center, allowing the margin at the top and sides 
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to be equal distance apart. I then turn the 
whole arrangement upside down, and lay it on 
a clean blotter, using care not to allow the card- 
board to shift its position. Then, with a slight 
pressure, I run a finger around the edge of the 
cardboard, which is underneath the mount, to 
make a slight depression. 

The next step is to procure one of the new style 
rubber stirring-rods and with it, pressing lightly, 
draw it around where the depression is shown, 
and if in my judgment the scoring is not suffi- 
cient, I repeat the operation; but during this 
entire process, I do not allow the card beneath 
the mount to shift its position, otherwise, I may 
spoil the embossing for which I am aiming. 

The mount is now ready for the print. The 
next step is to place the print on the mount, 
which is easily done by applying paste first to 
the upper edge of the print and then to the 
mount, paying particular attention to the spac- 
ing on each side and top, and making sure that 
the picture is evenly centered. Then it is laid 
aside with a weight on it to dry. Under no con- 
sideration should the mounted prints be placed 
in a copying-press to ensure good pasting; for 
in doing so, the embossing will be destroyed. 

Now comes the critical point to prevent the 
print or mount from curling, no matter how long 


it may hang on the wall. After mounting all 
the prints, I take each one separately and, with 
a sharply pointed pencil, I make a mark on each 
side of the print about one-eighth of an inch above 
the lower edge. I then lift the bottom of the 
print and lay a straight rule in a direct line with 
the marks indicated and, with a sharp knife, cut 
through the mount, the cut reaching from mark 
to mark. The lower end of the print is then 
slipped through this cut. The mount is turned 
over and a strip of gummed tape, three-quarter 
to an inch wide, applied, overlapping the full 
length of the cut on the mount. The tape is 
moistened all around the edges, leaving the center 
dry, as the edge of the print underneath must not 
adhere to the tape. When the tape is dry, 
the print will be found to move freely in the slit. 

The mounted picture is now ready for exhibi- 
tion and, no matter how dry or warm the atmos- 
phere may be, contraction may take place; but 
it will in no way affect the mount or print. The 
print may shrink or expand; but all this action 
is taken up or allowed for by the cut in the mount 
at the lower end of the print. This manner of 
mounting allows full freedom of the print, and, at 
the same time, to retain its original shape in- 
definitely. It has never failed me, and all I can 
say is, try it and be rewarded. 


Push-the-Button Retouching 


FREDERICK C. DAVIS 


JETOUCHING is a necessary evil. 
The wrinkles and other seeming 
defects in the portrayed face are 
indications of character; and it is 
obvious that their removal impairs 
the impression of truth the camera should con- 
vey. However, all sitters seem to desire the 
flattering results of retouching. As for myself, 
I should never desire to present a photograph of 
a group of healthy freckles, with me behind them, 
to anyone. Retouching is its own excuse and 
its own benediction. 

There exists in the mind of the amateur photog- 
rapher who has not gone so far as to attempt to 
retouch, that there is something about it which 
requires so vast an amount of skill and dexterity, 
that it is useless for him to try to take it up. 
Portrait-negatives are avoided, because re- 
touching is a mystery to him. 

Many an otherwise good photographer has 
giving up retouching because, after a trial or two, 
he found that he couldn’t remove the wart on 
Cousin Bill’s nose to suit. I found one amateur 


leaning across a window-sill two feet wide, 
holding a film-negative against the window with 
one hand, and working with a pencil with the 
other. But he sighed and gave it up. He said 
he couldn’t retouch! 

There are only three things necessary to learn 
to retouch, and those are, first, the tools of the 
trade; second, patience, and third, some know]l- 
edge of the structure of the human face. No 
one can even dig a hole properly without the 
proper tools, and so a photographer cannot hope 
to retouch successfully without a good desk, a 
good light, and the few good pencils, fluids and 
etching-knives necessary. An hour’s practice 
of the right sort a day, for two weeks, should 
give him full control of his implements and 
ability to retouch satisfactorily—provided he 
realizes that the human face does not resemble 
one side of a billiard-ball. 

Now the amateur who cannot retouch has 
seemingly found his salvation. There have 
appeared on the market, during the last several 
years, devices which are supposed to do away 
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with all retouching, or, at any rate, to make the 
time required very short and the necessary skill 
very slight. 

A typical instrument of the lightning-variety 
is an electric retoucher manufactured by a 
certain American firm. It is claimed that this 
instrument will retouch a negative perfectly in 
approximately fifteen minutes—removing all 
defects and producing an incomparable stipple. 
The sample photograph submitted with litera- 
ture shows that the maker of this instrument 
does not himself understand proper retouching, 
for the photograph was so over-retouched, that 
the skin looked colorless and stretched until it 
pained my eyes to look at it. The cost of about 
thirty dollars for this machine makes it pro- 
hibitive to most amateurs. However, a few 
who had given up hope have presumably bought 
instruments, for the firm seems to flourish. The 
instrument, briefly, is an ordinary feed-pencil 
with an electrical attachment which vibrates 
the lead so as to produce a stipple effect on the 
negative. It is by far the most useful machine 
of its type, however, and if it were used by one 
who understands what too much and not enough 
retouching is, it could produce good results. 

Still another type of this apparatus is a cer- 
tain Artosomething screen. From the advertise- 
ments, I infer that it is some sort of something 
(the advertisements do not state what) that is 
to be placed between the negative and paper, 
when printing, so as to produce a stipple “which 
cannot be equaled by the most expert retoucher”’ 
—and one hundred dollars says it cannot! 

What a machine of this type could do is not 
at once clear. However, some good things do 
happen once in a while, and it is not for anyone 
human to throw aside something which will 
produce as good results with less work than a 
method in use. So I eagerly sent six simple, 
civil, polite questions to the manufacturers. 
The questions were such that any photographer 
would like to have answered before investing 
the profit from a dozen photographs in the 
“screen.” Here they are: 

“Is the object of the screen to eliminate all 
retouching, or merely to make the greater por- 
tion unnecessary?” 

“If any retouching is necessary, will it require 
any great amount of skill?” 

“Does the screen stipple the whole print, or 
just the face, neck, etc.?” 

long will the screen last?” 

“Does it require longer to print with the 
screen than without?” 

“Does it block up the highlights or lose the 
detail in the shadows?” 

With that letter I sent a request for one print 


made without the screen and one of the same 
negative made with the screen, paying all cost 
of same. 

Imagine my surprise upon receiving my letter 
back the next week, with a scrawling and almost 
illegible hand at the bottom stating, curtly, that 
they had no time to answer the questions, so 
they were sending back the money. You may 
judge, for yourself, how good such a product 
would be, if the manufacturer himself declines 
to answer a few civil and common-sense ques- 
tions about their product which they could have 
placed on a good, honest, firm basis. Instead, 
they demurred from upholding or defending their 
product in any way! 

Anyone can infer from the returned letter, 
therefore, that this screen does not do away with 
all retouching, but just a slight and trifling 
amount; that just as much skill in retouching is 
needed with the screen as is needed without; 
that the screen “stipples” the whole print, which 
is highly objectionable, destroying fine grada- 
tions and detail; that the life of the screen is 
short, which makes it expensive; that it requires 
longer to print with the screen than without, 
which is a loss of valuable time; and that the 
screen blocks up the highlights and loses the 
detail in the shadows! 

Anyone with the slightest amount of intelli- 
gence will see that anything inserted between 
the negative and paper will make the resulting 
print lose its sharpness, its detail and fine shad- 
ings. This will, of course, blur the print to a 
degree that the defects of the negative are nat- 
urally covered up by the blending or blurring, 
and will produce a false soft-focus effect which 
is not at all desirable or artistic, and which will 
smear the shadows and highlights together in a 
ghastly, unnatural manner. 

The makers of this screen also say that great 
softness may be had with the use of it by in- 
serting one or more sheets of pink celluloid 
between the negative, or screen and paper. 
The very color of the celluloid makes the exposure 
so long, that the time wasted becomes of grave 
account. Why pink celluloid is used and what 
special advantage that color has over any other, 
or any at all, is neither specified nor clear. A 
sheet of ordinary glass, at one-fiftieth the cost 
of the screen, will perhaps produce the same, 
and, no doubt, equally artistic results. 

It is for the benefit of the photographer that 
I tell him this. And I trust that he will keep 
his eyes peeled for any such devices which are 
claimed to do away with such a great amount of 
work, and produce artistic and individual re- 
sults mechanically. Every face requires its 


separate and distinct form of retouching; a 
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fine or medium or coarse stipple, a little more 
here, a little less there; and it is self-evident that, 
certainly, no mechanical appliance can eradicate 
the characteristic blemishes, and blend the dis- 
tinguishing lights and shades. 

Moreover, what is a photographer who cannot 
retouch? What is a painter who cannot mix his 
colors? Any studio-photographer who resorts 
to the use of an automatic machine, to produce 
his retouching, is not worthy of the name of 
photographer. He belongs in the same class 
as the “push-the-button” amateur, and so we 
will call him the “push-the-button” retoucher. 
For a photographer who cannot retouch, is no 
more a photographer than a person who cannot 
shape clay is a sculptor. A photographer who 
uses such instruments for his work is no more a 
photographer than the merest amateur, who 
snaps his shutter and lets the professional finish 
his pictures for him, is a photographer. 

When some genius invents something that 
will do this work just as well as expert ability 
does it, and which will adapt itself to each in- 


dividual negative, bringing out the desirable, 
suppressing the undesirable, and when it is 
under the guidance of a hand not so expert, I 
shall be one .of the first studio photographers 
eager to get one. And, also, by then, surely, 
someone will have invented an appliance to affix 
to the shutter which will automatically calculate 
and give the correct exposure for the particular 
conditions before the lens—and at the most 
opportune time a device which will keep the lens 
focused constantly on the main object, regard- 
less of its motion; a contrivance that will de- 
velop, wash, fix and dry the sensitive plate 
automatically; a machine that will do all print- 
ing-operations at the pressure of a button; a 
machine to arrange the sitter in his most char- 
acteristic pose; another implement for placing 
the light at the right place and angle without 
human direction. And just as surely, I will 
have them all. 

But, we won’t live long enough to wait for 
these things to be invented! What’s the use! 

It is too far, far away! 


Sky and Air 
(Printing-In of Clouds) 
MAX SCHIEL 


IHE distance and the sky are im- 
portant parts in a landscape-view; 
mW! but their artistic reproduction in a 
§| photograph is accomplished with 
difficulty. The correct represen- 
tation of the atmospheric effect, or aerial per- 
spective, is extremely important, for in it often 
lies the principal total effect of the landscape. 
An observing person knows, for instance, the 
various color-tones of the distance. From deep 
blue to the tenderest gray or silvery sheen, in- 
numerable shadings may be noticed. Does not 
the beauty of many landscapes lie just in that? 
How does photography act in the reproduction 
of such tone-values? Here we are confronted by 
a difficulty which is not easy to overcome—even 
by advanced workers; but the artistic composi- 
tion of the picture demands the attempt, and 
repeated practice will lead to the goal. 

With the ordinary plates formerly employed, 
it was difficult to reproduce the sky otherwise 
than as a flat, white surface, and the distance 
was often entirely lost. Such pictures were far 
from giving a natural impression and could not 
be satisfying. Then, when the orthochromatic 


plate came into general use, it was a great step 
in advance. Later, work with yellow filters 
of various degrees of clearness has brought us 
very near to our ideals. : 

The ordinary silver-bromide plate does not 
reproduce the natural tone-values and, there- 
fore, is scarcely ever used at present for land- 
scape-views. But even the best orthochromatic 
plates require the use of a yellow filter to obtain 
a correct rendition of tone-values. Yet the use 
of this auxiliary should often be omitted—as 
when making instantaneous views, in order to 
give the plate as nearly correct exposure as 
possible; for with the yellow filter there is a 
corresponding lengthening of exposure that is 
not always permissible with such views, so that 
with good light a very weak filter is selected 
that will not more than double the time of ex- 
posure. The correct exposure is, however, neces- 
sary in every case and cannot be exchanged for 
other advantages. Moreover, if, for instance, the 
distance in a landscape shimmers in blue tones, 
a too strong yellow filter would neutralize the 
aerial perspective. The picture would then 
appear unnatural, and that would be, on account 
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of the lack of depth, the same thing as inartistic. 
At another time, the distance is wrapped in a 
gray mist, while high over the horizon the blue 
sky with delicate clouds shows itself. To re- 
produce such atmospheric effects is hardly pos- 
sible, even with an orthochromatic plate and a 
yellow filter. In all such cases, it is advisable 
above all to endeavor to get a negative as nearly 
normal as possible, and later, when working up 
the picture, try to improve the rendition of the 
distance and the sky, if necessary even by print- 
ing-in some clouds from a second negative. 
Often the clouds are quite visible in the nega- 
tive, but are so dense in relation to the land- 
scape that they print only very faintly. In 
order to print such a negative with the clouds 
and landscape in the desired gradation of tone, 
the simplest way is—after the landscape is 
printed to the proper depth—to cover it with a 
mask conforming to its outlines, and to print the 
sky to the desired tone. This must be done in 
diffused light in order to adjust the landscape 
properly to the sky. Covering the glass-side of 
the negative with a dull varnish or red coloring 
is also a good way to change the tone. The var- 
nish is scraped with a knife from those parts that 
are to be printed darker. The sky may also be 


reduced by applying the reducer with a brush or 
wad of cotton to the moist negative, which must 
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be hardened again, otherwise there is danger of 
injuring the film. In general, however, the 
partial reduction of a negative in this way is not 
to be recommended, as the reducer may be too 
strong and the work unevenly done. Whoever 
has had experience with ammonium persul- 
phate reducer can, by its help, make a good 
printable negative. Although these expedients 
are often capable of improving the working of a 
negative, it should always be borne in mind that 
they are only makeshifts and cannot take the 
place of a faultless negative. 

In order to print the sky longer than the land- 
scape, another expedient may also be employed, 
viz., a gray screen of diminishing density, which 
the amateur can make himself. It can be used 
with equal advantage in printing and enlarging 
by placing it over the negative so that the darker 
gray portion will cover the landscape. To pre- 
pare this screen, a diapositive plate (trans- 
parency) should be used, covering it entirely 
with a piece of cardboard and slowly drawing 
it off to one side—or to one end, if for a vertical 
view. In this way, the side of the plate first 
uncovered will be exposed longest, whereas the 
last sides uncovered will be only slightly darkened. 
After developing, fixing, washing and drying, the 
screen will be ready for much good, practical 
use. It should be kept safely in an envelope. 
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The printing-in of clouds is simpler than would 


appear from the description. After a few trials, 
any one can do it successfully. For this, of 
course, cloud-negatives are necessary, and one 
should have a large number of them so as to be 
able to select one that will harmonize best with 
the view in hand. On account of varying illu- 
mination, it is well to have the cloud-negatives 
taken in all directions. Clouds and landscapes 
must harmonize in all respects, and the printed-in 
clouds must not have the least unnatural or arti- 
ficial appearance. 

A flat orthochromatic film is the best thing to 
use for making the cloud-negative. It can be 
printed from either side and thus gives a better 
chance to fit the clouds to the landscape. The 
next best is the non-halation orthochromatic 
plate; but films are better and simpler to handle 
when printing for diapositives, and they can 
also be used to make enlarged negatives, and, 
therefore, should be given the preference. Both 
film and plate should be exposed with a yellow 
filter, but not too dark—one that will require at 
most double the normal exposure. This should 
be a little shorter than for a landscape—three 
times less should be abundant, the sky is so much 
lighter; but if the exposure is too short, there 
will be too much contrast and the light-effect 
would be lost. The camera should not be focused 
too sharply on the clouds. In most of our 
views, we do not focus on infinity, but rather on 
the nearer middle distance, to produce a slight 
diffusion for better working. It would have an 
unnatural effect to print sharply focused clouds 
in such a picture. The lens should therefore not 
be stopped down, or at most a very little—let 
us say to F/12. In printing with the help of 
such a cloud-negative, one should proceed as 
follows: 

In making a direct copy, the landscape is 
printed as usual, the sky remaining white. In 
order to print the clouds in, the cloud-negative 
is placed in contact with the still sensitive paper, 
bringing the line of the horizon as nearly as pos- 
sible to that of the cloud-negative, but not over- 
lapping, as it would look unnatural to have 
clouds near the horizon that belong higher up. 
Clouds are subject to the same laws of perspec- 
tive as the landscape itself; the negative will 
therefore project more or less above the paper, 
and it will be necessary to use a larger printing- 
frame with a glass-plate. A mask cut fairly 
to the contours of the landscape covers the part 
already printed. In order that there may be no 
visible contours, the sky is usually printed fading 
away towards the horizon. This can be done 
best, by laying a folded pocket-handkerchief 
across the printing-frame in a position corre- 


sponding to the contour, thus forming an excel- 
lent vignette. 

In the enlarging apparatus, the clouds are not 
so easily handled because the bromide paper is 
not printed visibly (previous remarks, of course, 
refer to printing-out paper). For direct bromide 
enlargements, it is best to make a new plate 
from printing-out print; this is prepared as 
above described, reproduced and then enlarged. 
On the other hand, printing clouds in a diaposi- 
tive is quite simple, and from this an enlarged 
negative can be made directly. The mode of 
operation is as follows: Clouds and landscape 
are copied on two different plates which are 
placed together face to face. The printing- 
frame is so arranged that on the unexposed 
diapositive plate the cloud-negative—in this 
case only a film can be used—is laid, and over it 
the diapositive as a mask. After exposing, 
developing and fixing, we have a diapositive 
plate (transparency) on which the clouds with 
the sharp contour of the landscape are printed. 
For this, however, a negative with a dense sky is 
necessary. In case some parts of the landscape 
have been printed on the cloud-plate, they can 
be removed with a brush moistened with reducer. 
Place the two diapositives together so that the 
contours register exactly, and then fasten them 
together. 

May the suggestions, here made, help to obtain 
a more natural and artistic reproduction of the 
sky! But it should be kept clearly in mind that 
an incorrect working up of the picture does it 
more harm than good, and it requires a careful 
study and counterbalancing of the tone-values 
of the sky and landscape. It is only too easy 
for the beginner to fall into the error of over- 
doing the work when printing-in the clouds. 
Against that we would expressly warn him. 
One often sees pictures with the sky much too 
heavy. For the moment they seem to be very 
impressive; but on comparing them with the 
tone-values of the landscape, it will be quickly 
recognized how unnatural they are. Artists and 
photo-pictorialists have proved that it is pos- 
sible to depict the grandeur of Nature truth- 
fully and beautifully with brush and lens. In 
Nature the camerist has an inexhaustible source 
of subject-material. Let us take Nature for our 
model, and study and strive to depict her cor- 
rectly.— Wiener Mitteilungen. 


Fine feathers do not make fine birds, nor is an 
elaborately printed brochure with enticing in- 


ducements evidence of a sterling school of pho- 
tography. Take a peep under the feathers. 
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The Light Darkroom 


JHE average darkroom worker spends 
a large part of his life in a crepuscu- 
a lar atmosphere that is detrimental 

health, temper and eyesight. 
ae This is not at all necessary, as, 
with the exception of panchromatic work, a 
more reasonable light can be maintained with 
many advantages and without undue risk. With 
panchromatic emulsions it is best to work in 
absolute darkness, which at least does not cause 
eyestrain. But the major part of darkroom- 
work is not panchromatic, and quite imprac- 
ticable in darkness. 

I have in mind at the moment two darkrooms 
which are engaged on negative development. 
Their outputs are similar in character and qual- 
ity. One is illuminated by two 16-c.p. lamps, 
each screened by two thicknesses of ruby and 
one of orange glass. The walls and ceiling are 
stained dead black. The other room is lit by 
two 30-c.p. lamps, screened by globes of what I 
believe is called “copper” glass and one Wratten 
green safelight. The walls and ceiling are white. 
I don’t know that fogging has occurred in either 
room; if it ever did, it would most likely be in 
the darker room, where the lamps have to be in 
close proximity to the plates and films to be of 
any use. Now these rooms handle the same 
class of emulsions and turn out a similar quality 
of work; but here the similarity ends. The 
lighter room, though no larger or better equipped, 
does twice the amount of work, and with much 
less strain on the workers; those of the darker 
one, although situated in more healthy surround- 
ings, suffering more from fatigue and eyestrain. 

I spend some hours per day in a room which is 
an office, store, enlarging and copying room 
combined. I am frequently visited by clerks 
and craftsmen of different (non-photographic) 
trades, who consider this room too dark alto- 
gether for any one to work in. And yet it is the 
lightest darkroom I ever saw or heard of. It 
would certainly cause panic to workers of the 
crepuscular order. The main illumination is 
supplied by a 32-c.p. lamp in a pale-amber globe, 
hung high above the enlarging-bench and im- 
mediately beneath the white ceiling. Although 
the room is large, this light makes it possible to 
move about rapidly without collisions, and to 
find things without hurting one’s eyeballs or 
losing one’s temper. Above the desk is another 
$2-c.p. lamp in a metal shade, which cuts all 
direct rays from the enlarging-bench and the 
copying-easel. It is so hung that it illuminates 
the desk and stock-shelves, this arrangement 
allowing things to be done without holding up 


enlarging-work and putting away bromide paper. 
The copying-lamps are arranged to illuminate 
the board only, so that, if necessary, a copy can 
be made while enlarging is going on. There is 
also a retouching-desk in the room; but, as no 
direct light can emerge from it, it is considered 
quite safe. A drying cupboard carries two 
radiator-lamps; but here, again, direct light is 
kept inside. The walls are pale green, dotted 
here and there with pictures and colored adver- 
tisements, to which a later reference will be made. 
Developing is done in an adjoining room, the 
arrangement of the bench and dishes being such 
that no direct light can touch them from the 
outside room when the door is open. This 
obviates the necessity of ever shutting the door, 
which is a relief in itself and a means of ventila- 
tion. The illumination in the small room is 
supplied by three 20-c.p. lamps. One, in an 
amber glass-fronted box, is fixed at one side of 
the developing-dish—a much better place than 
facing the worker, where it would cause eyestrain: 
it’s the dish we wish to see, not the lamp or its 
reflection, in the developer. Another is hung 
over the fixing-dish, surrounded by a bottomless 
tube of yellow fabric, which allows a circle of 
white light to fall on the dish. The third is an 
uncovered lamp for occasional use only. The 
developing-lamp can be converted to red for 
plates, when the fixing-lamp is dispensed with. 
The door, however, is not shut unless very 
sensitive emulsions are being handled, as I find 
no detriment in having a little reflected yellow 
light in the room. The walls of this room are 
white, and easily worked shutters in both rooms 
allow an immediate supply of daylight. It may 
be asked, of what use are the pictures and colored 
advertisements? They provide a pleasant and 
healthy stimulus when the light goes up after 
a long spell in the yellow illumination, the extent 
of which cannot be realized until experienced. 
Now I am not going to say that the darkroom 
I have described is fool-proof, nor that an ap- 
prentice could be put to use ultra-rapid bromide 
paper in it, and I will admit that the yellow lamps 
would not do very well in a spectroscopic test 
for actinic rays. At the same time, there is 
ample safety for intelligent workmanship, and, 
as a matter of fact, fog is an unknown bogey 
so far as the workers in that room are concerned. 
To come to concrete facts, Illingworth’s bromide 
papers are used without any special care, and 
do not suffer from the full yellow light or the 
reflected white light. Kodak’s rapid papers 
are handled more circumspectly, their exposure 
to the direct yellow light being minimized and 
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the desk-light being switched off when they are 
unwrapped. Enlarged negatives are made on 
“ordinary” plates with the same precautions. 
To show how safe a comfortable yellow light can 
be at ten feet from an emulsion, I have made a 
transparency on the enlarging-easel, using a 
special rapid plate, and “got away with it,” 
as they say in America, but this was purely an 
experiment, and I would not advise such methods 
for general practice. 

Users of papers slower than bromide might 
adopt even fuller illumination without undue 


risk, one of the beauties of these papers being 
their great adaptability to comfortable condi- 
tions. I know a gaslight printing-room doing 
4,000 to 5,000 a day, where the general illumina- 
tion is as good as is found in many dwelling- 
houses, and daylight streams unhindered through 
the ventilators and the ever-open door. Light 
used intelligently, helps one to keep cheerful 
and healthy. Being compelled to work in twi- 
light or semi-darkness causes irritability, loss of 
health and ultimate waste. 
Tuermit, in The British Journal. 


A Miracle Photographic 


E. B. WHITING 


the good, old days when photog- 
ZA|raphers used tripods, the more 

i) progressive had devices by which 
Dai Ge they could make a picture by 
ex ie pointing the nose of their camera 
straight down for a vertical picture of something 
from above. Stunts, like this, are difficult 


book on a chair, should come right opposite the 
center of a mirror hung at 45° from the back of 
another chair on whose seat rests the object you 
desire to perpetuate, plainly in a quasi-hori- 
zontal plane. 

Give a shade more exposure than usual, and 
the rest is easy. Figure the focus as the sum of 


FIGURE 1 


these days. Let us suppose that you want a 
tip-top view of a turtle, or a nice little bug 
crawling on a sheet of your best white note 
paper. Take your creeping beastie, snow crystal, 
hail-stone, sleeping baby or what not, and use 
a mirror as shown in the photograph. The 


better the mirror, the better the picture—all 
other things being equal—which is seldom the 
case in photography. 

A hand-camera, set horizontally on a large 


FIGURE 2 


the distance to the center of the mirror to the 
lens and also from the object that is sitting for 
its portrait. 

It was an exceedingly hot day when the ac- 
companying turtle posed so nicely. He would 
have taken a better portrait without any water 
in the pan. Water gives reflections, refractions 
and distractions; but, at least, Mr. Turtle was 
cool and comfortable, which is more than can 
be said of the artist. 
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New York Camera Club Exhibition 


FLOYD VAIL, F.R.P.S. 


ROM the first of the year, the 
ot Camera Club of New York has 
4| been unusually conspicuous in its 
{| pictorial activities and its efforts 
advance the interests of artistic 
photography. Every month, there has been 
held in the galleries of the club a one-man show, 
as announced in Puoro-Era, from time to time. 
But August was reserved for a members’ exhibi- 
tion. The display, as might have been expected 
of such an old and flourishing organization that 
embraces many well-known and _ skilled pic- 
torialists, was of very high quality and excel- 
lence. Nearly two hundred prints were hung, 
and the number of contributing members was 
large. The attendance was all that could be 
desired, and the press of New York featured it 
by criticisms and reproductions. 

Unlike former exhibitions of this club, the 
landscapes and marines were not plentiful. 
Figure-studies and portraiture predominated. 
This is strange, as painters state that there is 
not much demand for, or interest in, the former 
at present; but landscapes are bought, some- 
times, before they are finished by the artist. 

That old-time exhibitor, W. E. Wilmerding, 
showed three landscapes, all in his usual excellent 
vein; and those of H. Galapeau combined, as 
formerly, with invariable interest, much feeling 
and textural excellence. H. D. Bernstein like- 
wise contributed three that were worthy of that 
artist. Thomas Wilfred’s single example in that 
class was rendered in a broad, soft effect and was 
very fetching. I must not omit to commend 
the work of H. Sugimoto, Allan Chamberlain 
and Floyd E. Vail, especially the latter’s 
“Ripples.” 

J. W. Allison offered some interesting and 
finely rendered street-scenes and architectural 
subjects obtained in foreign countries—princi- 
pally in Germany before the war. However, 
the print of his that attracted the most attention 
was a beach-view, with a nude figure, which was 
very skilfully presented. 

Sparks Freeman was represented by an un- 
usually charming silhouette and a genre. Thomas 
Wilfred’s figure-study of a partly nude child was 
among the best things in the exhibition. H. A. 
Latimer, of Boston, Massachusetts, sent ten 
gum-prints; and Miss Helen M. Murdock, also 
of Boston, was particularly happy in her two 
Hindu characterizations. J. B. Tarbell, one of 
the oldest members, scored with a buffalo-head, 
in which the pattern was most attractive. 


Secretary M. W. Tingley’s nude was conspicu- 
ous for its rendering of contours and flesh-texture. 
His “Portrait” also ranked high. 

There were offered portraits of distinction by 
Ned Van Buren, the famous motion-picture 
camerist—especially his seven screen-stars. One 
of the works of this class has been reproduced by 
Puoto-Era and appears in this issue. It was 
made in the club-studio by Floyd E. Vail. Other 
good work was that shown by H. P. David, E. R. 
Morton, T. B. Temple, F. Guillard, N. C. Owen 
and Miss Lorraine Harding. George M. Kess- 
lere, of Syracuse, N.Y., exhibited twelve or 
more, some of which were very striking and 
two or three admirable; but he would have 
appeared to better advantage had he softened 
and subdued the distracting passages in which 
he seems to delight; for some of his portraits 
are out of values, obtrusive and lacking in tonal 
harmony. His modeling, poses and character- 
rendering are good; and it is very unfortunate 
that he sometimes spoils his effects by introduc- 
ing whimsica! features. That he is capable of 
producing extremely artistic results is evidenced 
by his eight toneful and first-class cover-designs. 

R. A. Warrender was very effective alike in 
landscape, marines and harbor-scenes. Six of 
his prints were among the best in the exhibition. 
R. W. Burke’s best figure-studies were “Bill,’’ 
“Piccaroon” and “Gara Zorn.” Miss Esta 
Varez showed two delightful figure-compositions 
and two portraits that were quite outstanding. 
Ben J. Luboschez contributed some fine ex- 
amples of architecture. Of Edward Heim’s four 
pictures, the best was a seascape. 

Dr. Degenhardt was most successful in his 
several street-scenes. Dr. Kreuder’s three char- 
acter-studies sustained his reputation in that 
field of art. 

José Luis Réquena, of Mexico, was unap- 
proached in his genre-studies in carbon—thirteen 
of them. Leonard M. Davis, the painter, was 
unique in his display of fireworks and night 
river-views. George W. Stephenson was most 
happy in his “Night on Lake George” and 
“Dawn on Washington’s Monument.” 

Sergt. J. J. Swain’s war-picture, made under 
fire, faultless in composition and altogether very 
unusual and striking, deservedly awakened as 
much interest as anything in the collection. 

As a whole, this exhibition surpassed any of 
its kind given by the members in recent years, 
and was well up to the standard that has always 
been set by the Camera Club. 
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An Apartment-Dweller’s Hobby 


A. J. VOORHEES 


FAOST amateur photographers would 
4 like to do their own developing and 
printing; but many, and especially 
1! those who live in city-apartments, 
| believe they haven’t the room. 
Being an apartment-dweller myself and, likewise, 
a camera enthusiast, I gradually planned and 
equipped a darkroom—all the equipment being 
portable and, when not in use, easily stored in 
an apartment clothes-closet. No doubt, many 
readers of this magazine have similarly equipped 
their homes, but possibly this article may en- 
courage a few to make a start for themselves, and 
doing their own work is most of the pleasure 
derived from the practice of photography. 


Darkroom 


First select a room where there is running 
water. If there are two, use the one more easily 
darkened. In my case this was the bathroom, 
it having one window and a glass-paneled door. 
I took two discarded shade-rollers and cut them 
the proper length for door and window. The 
shade for window I made full width from outside 
of casing on one side to outside of casing on the 
other; for the door, nearly full width of door to 
fully cover the glass. To prevent light coming 
between the shades and woodwork of door and 
window, I put L-shaped screw-hooks along the 
edge of shades on both door and window-frame, 
spaced about eight inches apart. After shades 
are pulled down, turn these over the edge and 
they will hold shades securely. I also put one of 
these on bottom of window-sill, and one on door 
for the small shade-ring to hook on—to keep the 
shades fastened down securely. I had a shade- 
maker make me two red, opaque shades the 
proper size; but I put them on the rollers. 


Work-Table 


My next requirement was a_ work-table. 
See sketches II and III. This I designed to lay 
on top of bathtub, and made it from several 
boards 30 inches long taken from a small packing- 
case, nailing them to strips 1 x 2 inches. These 
strips I made the full width of tub. To keep 
table from slipping in the tub, I put a block 2 
inches square, 1 inch thick on under side of 2- 
inch strip mentioned at the proper distance to 
just fit inside of tub. 


Darkroom-Lamp—Printing-Machine 


Having electricity, I decided to make a print- 
ing-machine and lamp combined. This I made 


from 1-2 inch boards, two old. printing-frames 
4x5 and 8 x 10, two pieces 614 x 10 inches for 
ends, two pieces 10 x 10 inches for front and 
back, and one piece 74% x 10 inches for bottom. 
The top I made from the back of the 8 x 10 frame. 
See sketch IV. Take the old back and remove 
the springs. Then trim 1-4 inch from each side, 
leaving it 714 x 10 inches. Then carefully saw 
1 1-2 inches off of large end of frame and rejoin 
same with the hinges from the 4 x 5 frame. If 
surface of 8 x 10 back is worn, cover with fresh 
piece of felt, or baize. With a hack-saw cut 
2 inches from the tip end of large springs from 
8 x 10 frame and drill two counter-sunk holes in 
each of these four pieces and put them in center 
of the two larger parts of back for bearing sur- 
faces for the 4 x 5 springs. 

Now cut a rectangular hole (sketch V) 3 x 4 
inches in front piece. On the inside enlarge this 
to 4 x 5 inches to a depth of 1-4 inch, and in this 
fit a piece of ruby (copper-flashed) and orange 
glass. Fasten these in with small brads or 
glazier’s zincs. 

In wiring, I used a cheap three-way switch 
(sketch VI) attaching to left-hand end of box. 
Bore small hole in left-hand end of box near 
bottom for entrance of main wire (la) and four 
small holes for entrance of wires 2, 3 and 4 from 
switch. Get three keyless porcelain-sockets, 
two for the printing-lights marked W, and one 
for darkroom-light, marked R (sketches VII and 
IX). For printing-lights, I used 25 Watt Mazda 
all frosted and for darkroom lamp an 8 c. p. fila- 
ment-lamp. To prevent any white light leak- 
ing through joints of box, I covered 8 c. p. lamp 
with red paper that is wrapped around portrait- 
films. Put two of sockets on back of box as 
close to the bottom as possible, and yet permit 
insertion of new lamps, when necessary. In the 
back of the box, about half way up, I fitted the 
metal parts of a knife-blade Hubbel socket for 
connection to my enlarging-apparatus. Wire as 
shown in sketch VII with rubber-covered or in- 
sulated wire. It is easier to do this wiring 
with only the ends, bottom and back fastened 
together or before putting on front. Remove the 
flat strips from face of the 8 x 10 frame. These 
answer nicely for the support of the glass for the 
top of printing-box. If made as described, the 
inside measurements of the box will be 614 x 84% 
inches. Cut the flat strips referred to, two 8 1-2 
inches long and two 6 1-4 inches long and fasten 
these to inside of box just far enough below top 
to bring the surface of the glass even with top 
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of box. See sketch VIII. I use groundglass 
which softens the printing and put the smooth 
side up for easy cleaning. 

Now fasten the 714 x 10 inch back in position 
by two screws through the 1 1-2 inch piece to the 
right-hand end of box. Take heavy side-piece 
of 8 x 10 frame to use for bearing stick for top 
of box, attaching springs from the 4 x 5 frame to 
under-side of stick so they bear on the bearing 
plates mentioned above. Sketches IV and V. 
Bevel the right-hand end of bearing-stick and 
attach a small hinge. Attach other side of hinge 
to right-hand end of box, first placing a small 
piece of flat strip from 8 x 10 frame under the 
hinge to bring bearing-stick more on a level. 


removed at will for adjustment of light. This 
can be done by placing a cleat at each end. Now 
cut two pieces 4 inches square and 1 inch thick 
for lamp-block; one piece 2 x 4 inches, 1 inch 
thick for lamp-block; two pieces 1 inch square, 
16 inches long for track for lamp-block; two 
pieces 1 inch square, 4 inches long for support 
for track. Place the 2 x 4 inch piece in between 
the 4 x 4 pieces, and fasten with two long screws 
or long, slim nails. This makes a block with a 
groove on each side 1 inch wide and 1 inch deep. 
Obtain another keyless porcelain-socket and at- 
tach to center of block. Connect wire to socket 
and run through back of box and put Hubbel 
knife-blade plug on end of wire for connection to 


FIGURES I AND II 


Get a small snap-catch from the hardware store. 
Put small piece of 8 x 10 frame on under side of 
left-hand end of bearing-stick and attach the 
catch to this. Get a piece of small chain, about 
1 1-4 inches long and fasten to left-hand end of 
bearing-stick and top of box by means of small 
screw-eyes or very small staples, so that when the 
bearing-stick is lifted, it will pick up the top of 
box with it. 


Enlarging-Machine 


My first enlarging-machine I made of wood; 
but later I made it out of tin, with aid of a tin- 
smith. I will describe only the wooden box—it 
being simpler to make and, if any reader wishes 
to make his machine of tin, I shall be glad per- 
sonally to send him directions for the tin affair. 

Make a box about 10 inches wide, 16 inches 
long and 12 inches high. Sketches IT and III. 
Have bottom-board 17 inches long so that it will 
extend for attaching board supporting camera 
used for enlarging. Make the cover so it can be 


printing-machine socket shown connected to 
wires 1b and 4a. For my light, I use a 200-watt 
concentrated filament lamp and I enlarge normal 
314 x 414 negatives on Artura Carbon Black in 
15 to 20 seconds with 7-inch lens at F/4.5. 

I use a 6-inch condensor mounted in metal. 
Cut a hole 314 x 414 in right-hand end of box, 
horizontally, so lower edge of hole is about 4 
inches from bottom of box. Build a square box 
or frame of 1-2 inch material just large enough to 
receive the condensor (about 6 1-8 inches square 
inside by 3 1-2 inches deep) and fasten this inside 
of large box, from the outside by means of screws, 
so that center of condensor will be directly back 
of center of hole. To keep condensor from fall- 
ing from this small box, fasten narrow strip about 
5-8 inches wide to top and bottom of box. If you 
wish to diffuse the light more evenly, use a 
vround glass 6 x 6 inches and fasten back of con- 
densor by means of three of the L-shaped screw- 
hooks, two at bottom of condensor-box and one 
at top. 
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Now put up lamp-track by fastening one of 
the 1 x 1 x 4 inch pieces at each end of box at 
the proper height to bring the center of filament 
of lamp when in position directly back of center 
of condensor. This is important; because, if it 
is not in proper position, it will not illuminate 
your negative evenly. Before fastening track, 
of course slip the tracks in the grooves on each 
side of lamp-block and then fasten in position. 
Sketch X. As my largest negative is 314 x 414, 
I use a lantern-slide carrier for a negative-carrier. 
If plates or films are larger, use a larger condensor 
and make a carrier to suit. Fasten the carrier 


this support from two pieces 1 x 2 inch, 8 inches 
long, for uprights, marked 1 in sketch II; three 
pieces 1 x 2 inch, 10 inches long, for top and 
bottom, marked 2; one piece 4 x 2 inch, 10 
inches long, for back support of frame, marked 3; 
one piece 14 x 14 inch, 10 inches long, for front 
support of frame, marked 4. I have lines 
marked across my table every few inches to tell 
when easel-support is parallel with negative. 

In adjusting the light for enlarging, focus neg- 
ative on easel until you get proper size for en- 
largement; then push the open frame of the car- 
rier in front of the condensor so the light will 
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FIGURE III 


to front of box, so that opening in carrier and 
opening of box will be true with each other. 
Now, cut a board about 6 x 9 inches and about 
1-4 inch thick for camera-support, and fasten 
to extension of bottom-board and at the top to 
the top of carrier-frame or put a strip in between 
the 1-4 inch piece and the box, and fasten in 
place with screws—first cutting an opening 314 x 
414 opposite the opening in carrier. 

I use my 3144 x 444 R. B. Auto Graflex for en- 
larging. I made a frame 344 x 444 inches on 
inside, about 3-4 inch thick or deep, and on the 
outside the same size as a Graflex plateholder, 
and cut a groove in top and bottom just the 
same as in the plateholder for metal slide of 
camera to fasten to. Attach this frame to the 
1-4 inch board. As it would be too much strain 
on the camera to have it hang from this frame, 
I put a small shelf 4 x 6% inches under this 
frame, supported by a small metal bracket under- 
neath and covered the top of this shelf with felt 
to protect camera. 

For an easel, I used another 8 x 10 frame. I 
enlarge only up to 8 x 10. If you wish to make 
greater enlargement, use larger frame. As my 
enlarging-apparatus sets on my _ wash-basin, 
which is about 8 inches higher than the table on 
the tub, I had to make a support for the frame 
to bring center of frame on a line with center of 
lens, negative, condensor and light. I made 


shine directly on the easel. Move lamp either 
forward or backward until it gives a clear light 
all over the easel, and not cloudy or dim at the 
corners. With other style of cameras, the block 
for attaching same to the enlarger would have 
to be made to suit. 


Projector and Screen 


I have a 7-inch projection-lens fitted to a lens- 
board for the Graflex, and, at a distance of about 
ten feet, I obtain enlargements of my lantern- 
slides on the screen up to about 33 x 42 inches. 

For the screen, I used a discarded light-yvellow 
or cream-colored, opaque office-shade. I cut off 
the lower or soiled part of the shade, leaving a 
piece on the roller about 36 x 45 inches. I put 
in a new hem, put back the flat stick and attached 
a screw-eye to each end of the stick. This screen 
I hang up where desired and the weight of the 
metal roller to which the shade is attached keeps 
the screen smooth, and the cream color of the 
screen gives a fine effect to the slides. This 
makes a screen that rolls up to small dimensions 
without creases or wrinkles. 


Washing Prints and Films 


For washing, I obtained a plain rubber-stop- 
per, cut a half-inch hole in it and put in a brass 
tube 4 x 3 inches. This I placed in the drain 


of the tub. I now attached the shower-spray 
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FIGURES IV TO X 


tube to faucet, placed the spray-end at the right- 
hand end of tub and turned on the cold water. 
This keeps up a constant circulation and a depth 
of 3 inches. 

As already intimated, this work was not all 
done at one time. I made one article at a time 
and afterward made some improvements; but 
the apparatus, as here described, is the final 
result with the exception of the enlarging- 
machine. 


Temperature, Detail and Density 


NOW that the colder days are upon us, the 
worker will do well to look to the temperature of 
his solutions, neglect of which is a common, if 
unsuspected, cause of trouble. Some time ago, 
we were consulted as to some negatives which had 
all the indications of underexposure. They were 
very thin. Upon examination it was found that 
there was abundant shadow-detail, which gave 
the lie to this supposition. It was discovered 
subsequently that the developer was kept as a 
stock-solution in a cold darkroom and, when used, 
was doubtless much below its normal temper- 
ature, thus producing the weak negatives. 
With some formule, a low temperature causes 


the solution to become almost inactive, and the 
negatives will be found to lack detail and den- 
sity. Those who develop by the time and tem- 
perature method, know that development at a 
higher temperature will give negatives of more 
pluck, than those given a longer time with a 
colder solution. In order to overcome the gen- 
eral lack of contrast in winter-negatives, it is a 
good plan to warm the developer up to say 75° F., 
if the plates employed will stand it without frill- 
ing; though if the fixing-bath—which is likely 
to be colder than the developer—is treated in 
the same way, the danger of frilling is largely 
eliminated. With some brands of plates, there 
is a tendency towards chemical fog, but a few 
drops of ten per cent bromide solution will pre- 
vent this. Much of the same may be said of 
development-papers. We know of one brand 
that will never give satisfactory results if the 
developing-solution is less than 50° F.; but most 
workers give very little attention to such matters 
when developing bromide prints. Trouble in 
this respect is the more likely to be met during 
the early autumn, before the darkroom is prop- 
erly warmed, as it should be during the winter, 
a reminder which perhaps will suggest an expla- 
nation of failures at the present time. 

The British Journal. 
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Ins and Outs with Plates 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD . 


g|| plate, the developer is not flown as 
ai evenly over the plate as it ought to 

be and the result is developing- 
marks either in the form of lines or 
bubbles. Even the most careful of darkroom- 
workers will at times have trouble of this kind. 
In my experience, I have found that when such 
marks occur, it is not difficult to save the plate 
by immediately removing the plate from the 
developer and washing it for a few minutes 
under a good stream from the tap, then develop- 
ing a trifle further than usual and giving the fin- 
ished negative a dip in a bath of fairly strong 
reducer. The quick wash ensures the uneven- 
ness being confined to the upper surface of the 
film so that it is readily removed by a very brief 
immersion in the reducer with scarcely any effect 
on the remainder of the image. 

Many retouchers who apply color to the glass 
side of a negative, either by dabbing or with an 
airbrush, do not afford any means of protecting 
the work and, in the course of handling in print- 
ing, ete., one often finds that much of the work 
is rubbed off. I always use celluloid-varnish to 
protect the work. It is quite effective and it is 
easy to give the glass a coat of it. Before 
applying the varnish, I warm the plate and let 
it cool again just as far as the film-side because 
most watercolors are rather hygroscopic. Nega- 
tives which have been worked up on the back 
with pencil, either on mat-varnish or other me- 
diums, should always be protected with a cover- 
glass—which can often with advantage carry 
more work—or a coat of mat-varnish for diffus- 
ing-purposes. 

When using a broken negative, which has been 
bound on a glass with gummed strips, iridescent 
marks are not infrequently the cause of a lot of 
trouble and, especially, if used through the en- 
larging-camera when making a transparency for 
reproduction. I find that these marks can be 
got rid of easily by treating the plate in the fol- 
lowing manner. Scrape the binding-strip off the 
edge a little way along, trim a match-stick or 
other small piece of wood to a wedge-shape, and 
insert the thin edge of the wedge between the 
two glasses just to the depth of the binder. Then 
cut off the piece of wood smooth with the glass. 
Thus air is permitted to enter between the two 
glasses and so disperses the iridescent marks. 
Sometimes, it is necessary to do this on two sides 
of the glasses; but this depends on the position 


of the marks, or the number present, and the 
size of the plate. 

In my early experience in photography, I did 
not recognize that the emulsion, with which a 
plate is coated, was as sensitive as it is to other 
influences beside that of light. Consequently, 
a number of my plates were partly or wholly 
ruined. Once I laid six plates, film-side down, 
on a piece of cardboard and a few days after- 
ward, when I wanted to use the plates, I was 
astonished to find that all were injured. At 
first, I could not account for the trouble; but I 
remembered cutting the board from a large box 
in which we had previously kept a quantity of 
flowers of sulphur. Before using the board, I 
wiped it thoroughly and it appeared perfectly 
clean, but there were substances of the sulphur 
within the board which ruined my plates. 

At another time, I wrapped a number of plates 
face to face for protection in heavy, brown wrap- 
ping-paper and, after they had been put away for 
about a month, I wished to use them, but was 
shocked when I found that every one was en- 
tirely ruined. The paper contained some in- 
jurious substance which had started at the edges 
of the film and extended more than an inch and 
a half all around the plates. I have also found 
that plates are easily injured by being kept in a 
room where a gas-burner is used. The practice 
of laying a plate with the film-side next the glass 
side of another plate for a short time, after ex- 
posure and before development, is certainly a 
poor one. I have seen negatives sadly marked 
as a result. Much good money is thrown away 
by the careless handling of plates both before and 
after development. In preserving my negatives, 
I use the transparent preservers and have a 
special case in which they are kept. 

In removing varnish from dryplate-negatives, 
I proceed as follows. I put the varnished nega- 
tive in a vessel and pour over it a solution of 
methylated spirit, ten ounces, caustic potash, 
one ounce, and water, twelve ounces. I gently 
rock the container until the varnish is dissolved, 
then wash the negative thoroughly under the 
tap. [If the transparent negative-preservers, 
mentioned by Mr. Underwood, are chemically 
pure and properly made, they will serve their 
purpose well. Nevertheless, an old sample of 
this type of preserver has been received at this 
office with the complaint that several hundred 
5 x 7 glass negatives thus “‘preserved”’ have 
become hopelessly discolored. Eprror.] 
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UNDER THE SPREADING OAK GEORGE W. FRENCH 


EDITORIAL 


Pictorial Advertisements 


T the recent meeting of the Associated Ad- 
vertising-Clubs, at Indianapolis, Mrs. 
Christine Frederick declaimed against pictures 
of women, arrayed in an evening-gown, painting 
pantry-shelves, or standing in a reception-dress 
at a washing-machine. ‘‘You have the wrong 
psychology when you show a picture of the goods 
being used by a woman prettier thanI am. You 
advertisers have gone mad over the pretty-girl 
model—the artificial, manicured manikin. I 
make a plea for the genuine, homely, human 
model.” The psychology of the advertiser is 
sound and shrewd, in spite of Mrs. Frederick’s 
objection, declares the Boston Herald. A homely 
woman says to herself, “I, too, will be pretty, if 
I use that machine.” 

What purchaser of a magazine to-day does not 
enjoy the portraitures of domestic bliss, the 
young wife recommending this or that breakfast- 
food which she with her own hands is putting on 
the table; the children clamoring for a favorite 
dish; the water-nymphs in stream or tub singing 
the praise of a certain soap; the fair women, all 
the fairer by their choice of hose and lingerie? 
But fair women and pretty children also distin- 
guish the advertisements of photographic prod- 
ucts as they appear in the photo-press and other 
illustrated magazines. The Kodak Girl, demon- 
strating the use of a folding camera or the proper 
way to develop films, is famous for her refined 
beauty and potent charm. The merits of the 
Ruby Reflex Camera are greatly enhanced by the 
attractive, close-hatted girl-model; while the 
superiority of the Ansco Speedex Film is pro- 
claimed by a beautiful equestrienne. Fewer 

photographers would install a Cooper-Hewitt 
Lamp in their studios but for the artistic pictures 
of comely sitters that appear in the maker’s 
advertisements. And so it goes. Of course, the 
thing can be overdone; but an examination of 
the advertising-pages of this magazine will reveal 
a wonderful variety of pretty models and their 
special activities. 

These pictorial advertisements will be studied 
carefully by the future historians of manners and 
customs in the United States. The contrast 
between these appeals to attention and subse- 
quent purchase—and those in the periodicals of 
forty, twenty, even ten years ago—is startling. 
The technique of the artist has grown freer and 


surer, and the women portrayed show, from year 
to year, the changes in costume, customs and 
domestic life. 


‘*My Photographer ’’ 


R. CLAUDY certainly struck a sympa- 

thetic chord in many a breast with his 
proprietary term, photographer.”’ Never- 
theless, it may be well to state that, ever since 
the beginning of the practice of photography, 
persons and their families were accustomed to 
patronize one photographer, exclusively. Some 
of the early portraitists with long, active 
business-careers—Ryder, Bogardus, Gutekunst, 
Rocher—enjoyed the unbroken patronage of 
most of their sitters throughout several genera- 
tions, producing the uniformly high-class work 
that made their studios famous. To-day, first- 
rank photographers are equally favored, because, 
like the craftsmen of old, they make their own 
sittings, and thus maintain their artistic indi- 
viduality. There are many studio-proprietors 
with a reputation as artists, who are themselves 
expert operators, but who assign to assistants 
the task of making sittings. So long as these 
studio-assistants maintain the high artistic 
standard of the studio—well and good; but 
when an efficient operator is replaced by one of 
mediocre ability—as is sometimes done—the 
quality of the work is lowered, and customers 
may not receive what they have a right to expect. 
Every large city has its high-class studios, 
marked by dignified and honorable business- 
methods and uniform courtesy. To take an 
unfair advantage of a patron—such as rendering 
a bill with fictitious charges and forcibly collecting 
it—never occurs to them. Boston, for instance, 
has a goodly number of portrait-studios of that 
high character, notably those conducted by 
Garo, Notman, Champlain and Jamieson. Each 
of these portrait-artists has earned the distinc- 
tion of being referred to by his appreciative and 
permanent loyal patrons as “‘My photographer.” 


Tue theory held by some that the retinal image 
of the last person seen by a murdered man can 
be made visible by photographic means, merits 
no serious thought. Lifeless human tissue re- 
tains no available impression. 
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FIGURE-STUDY—MISS CHRISTIAN OF BOSTON 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month af 3 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition oa 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


CUES 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in Paoro-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. No more than two subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi: 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo:Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P. O. P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. All prints 
should be mounted on stiff boards. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction ts sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker's name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 

and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of Paoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. However, this does not 
prevent the photographer from disposing of other 
prints from such negatives after he shall have re- 
ceived official recognition. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send prints 

whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 
they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated board, not the flexible kind—or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express. 
7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Rural Scenes Competition 
Closed July 31, 1920 
First Prize: E. M. Pratt. 
Second Prize: Charles H. Partington. 
Third Prize: Clifton Adams. 

Honorable Mention: Charles P. Abs; J. E. Carson; 
Linda E. Cattell; F. H. Chant; Mrs. T. Collison; 
J. Louis Cunningham; Mrs. Martha Curry; H. P. 
Dahlen; Maude Lee Eldridge; Oliver Frantz; Her- 
bert J. Harper; Theodore H. Housel; Henry A. Hus- 
sey; Clifford Kalish; George H. McKelway; Arthur 
C. Miller; Harold B. Neal; John F. Roberts; Edwards 
H. Smith; Kenneth D. Smith; Elliott Hughes Wendell; 
Leopold Zwarg; W. C. Sawyer. 


Subjects for Competition—1920 


“Outdoor-Genres.”’ Closes September 30: 

“* Architectural Subjects.”” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.’’ Closes November 30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”” Closes December 31. 


1921 


Closes January 31. 


“*Winter-Sports.” 
Closes February 28. 


“Home-Portraits.”” 
“Copying Works of Art.”” Closes March 31. 
(Paintings and Statuary.) 
““Home-Scenes” (Interior). Closes April 30. 
“*Street-Scenes.”” Closes May 31. 
“‘Summer-Sports.” Closes June 30. 
“‘Summer-Flowers.” Closes July 31. 
“*Shore-Scenes.”” 


Closes August 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Must Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, continue to ignore some of the 
rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? Besides, the Editors 
are too busy with other matters to stop to write to 
the careless competitor for missing information. 
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HARVESTERS 


E. M. PRATT 


FIRST PRIZE— RURAL SCENES 


Giving the Camera a Chance 


One difference between the beginner and the more 
experienced hand which tells very much in favor of 
the latter is that he always believes in “‘giving the 
camera a chance,” says G. T. Fryer, in the Amateur 
Photographer. In other words, he recognizes that the 
conditions ‘are quite difficult enough to get successful 
snapshots even when they are most favorable, and so 
is on the lookout all the time to see that they are as 
favorable as he can get them. 

For example, the subject may be one of some street 
in which there are nearly sure to be moving figures. 
The inexperienced worker may look in his finder to 
see that he has got that particular view of the build- 
ings which pleases him best, and that found, may 
make the exposure without a thought to the figures 
and vehicles that may happen to be included also. He 
knows that he has a “‘snapshot-camera,”’ intended for 
photographing moving objects, and therefore assumes 
that any of these which may be moving will be sharply 
depicted in his photograph. Or he may realize that 
they constitute a difficulty, and wait until the street 
is perfectly empty; or, again, he may adjust his shutter 
so that it gives an extremely short exposure, to make 
quite sure that he gets everything sharp. 

Each course is open to objection. Ignoring the 
moving figures, he may get them blurred, because his 


shutter was not going fast enough; whereas if he speeds 
it up to get them sharp, his negative may be a failure 
from underexposure. 

In such a case as that which is supposed, the more 
practiced hand will set his shutter to give the longest 
exposure he dare, if it is adjustable, and then will wait 
until the street is in the most favorable condition for 
making an exposure. That is to say, if there are any 
quickly moving figures, until they are comparatively 
distant, and will not be crossing the line of sight at 
right angles, or be particularly conspicuous. An un- 
sharp figure in a prominent place in the photograph is 
an eyesore; whereas tucked away in some shadow, 
against which they do not contrast very strongly, 
figures may be quite considerably blurred without 
being noticeable at all. 

Similar considerations apply to other subjects also. 
What we have to do when photographing a moving 
object is to arrange things so that during the exposure 
which we give, the image, not the object itself, will 
have moved as little as possible. It will be seen that 
the speed at which the object is actually moving is 
only one factor, and with judgment can be made un- 
important. A man slowly pushing a hand-cart may 
require a very much shorter exposure than an express 
train traveling at sixty miles an hour. It is all a 
matter of movement of the image; and this is governed 
by the scale of the picture and direction of motion. 
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ROADSIDE HOME, KENTUCKY 


SECOND PRIZE—RURAL SCENES 


The further the camera is from the moving object, 
the slower may be the exposure without any movement 
showing. This is plain enough, since the greater the 
distance, the smaller the image. An express train a 
mile or two away can be photographed with the slowest 
speed of the shutter, or even, if the conditions are 
otherwise favorable, with a time exposure given by 
hand. But a man two or three yards from the camera 
—walking across at right angles to the line of sight— 
cannot be sharply photographed at all by any of the 
more ordinary forms of hand-camera. 

Closely akin to this is the focus of the lens. The 
point is often overlooked that the longer the focus of 
the lens, the shorter must be the exposure to secure 
moving objects quite sharp. This follows from the 
fact that the scale of the image is in proportion to the 
focus of the lens. Thus a ten-inch lens gives an image 
twice as large (linear) as a five-inch lens; and there- 
fore the distance which the image of any moving object 
has moved in a given time, will be twice as great with 
a ten-inch lens as with one of five inches focus. 


CHARLES H. PARTINGTON 


But from a practical photographic point of view, the 
most important factor of all is the angle made by the 
line of direction of motion with the line of sight. The 
image moves most when the movement directly crosses 
the line of sight at right angles; whereas when the 
movement is in the line of sight exactly, there is no 
movement at all, except so far as the image increases, 
or decreases in size, as its distance from the camera 
varies. This last case does not often occur in snap- 
shot work, although it does at times, most often in the 
case of sailing boats; but in almost everything which 
the amateur wishes to snapshot, he can make great 
use of this. By selecting his standpoint so that the 
moving object travels at a narrow angle to the line of 
sight, he will be least troubled by movement. More- 
over, by so doing he not merely secures a technical 
advantage; he has the pictorial advantage that such 
a position almost invariably gives a better and more 
effective rendering than when an object is photo- 
graphed broadside-on. These are the chief, but not the 
only, ways in which we can “ give the camera a chance.” 
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THIRD PRIZE— RURAL SCENES 


Focus in Copying Near Objects 


In an English cotemporary we find a note of value 
to photographers who are called to make pictures of 
objects close to the camera. Although a minor optical 
problem it is one which on some occasions is of practical 
importance in the determination of the point on which 
one should focus in making a large-scale copy of some 
small solid object, for example, a geological specimen, 
at close quarters. Obviously, one must focus on a 
point somewhere between the nearest and the most 
distant part of the object, and, as will quickly be found, 
this point is a relatively short distance behind the 
nearest part. It is, however, an easy matter to find 
out by simple arithmetical calculation the distance 
from the lens on which focusing should be done, to 
focus on a point at this distance, and so, on stopping 
down the lens, to obtain the maximum distribution of 
definition. Suppose, for example, that the nearest 
point of the object is three feet from the lens and the 
furthest point five feet. Then the distance on which 
we should focus is 3x 5x2 (3+ 5) = 334. That 
is to say we should focus on the part of the object 
which is 9 inches behind that part of the object which 
is nearest to the camera. A piece of printed matter 
held in the position thus indicated will allow of sharp 
focus being more readily obtained than by focusing on 
the object itself. It should be added of course that in 
the application of this rule, the camera should be one 
of the rear-focusing pattern; the distances would be 
upset by any alteration in the position of the lens after 
measurements had been made, and in photographing 


upon a relatively large scale such alteration can easily 
be considerable. 


Fixing-Bath Spots 


In The British Journal we read that a form of yellow- 
ish spots in some negatives which a correspondent 
sent in may be a cause of mystification to others. The 
spots are darkish yellow in color and of about the size 
and shape of the clear spots generally recognized as 
due to air-bells on the plate during development. 
They have, in fact, an origin closely akin to these latter, 
being due to air-bells clinging to the plate while in the 
fixing-bath. The action of the latter is thus impeded, 
with the result that the plate is only partly fixed in 
these minute places, and the tiny discs of partly-fixed 
emulsion subsequently darken. Apparently, the physi- 
cal surface-texture of some plates favors adherence of 
air-bells more than does that of others—one notices 
that one brand of emulsion film feels rougher to the 
touch than another—but the occurrence of spots of 
this kind may be taken as a warning that the allowance 
of time in the fixing-bath is being unduly curtailed, or, 
alternatively, that there is not the provision in the 
darkroom of a bright, diffused white light against 
which negatives can be examined before being passed 
to the washing-tanks. If such a rapid test were made 
the rule, spots of this kind could not escape notice. 
The possibility is one more argument in favor of a 
white light in the darkroom—for use when required 
and in the proper place for it, over the fixing-sink. 
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ADVANCED 


SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 


WORKERS 


A FAMILY-COUNCIL 


Advanced Competition—Domestic Pets 
Closes November 30, 1920 


Eacu year the interest in our “Domestic-Pets” 
competition seems to grow, and it is now one of our 
most popular pictorial contests. The camerist may 
admire handsome buildings, revel in the grandeur of 
lofty mountains, delight in the ever-changing moods 
of the sea and devote his time to the marvels of photo- 
micrography; but when it comes to his pets—there is 
heart-interest! One outstanding feature about the 
photography of pets is that it is based on attachment 
and not solely on pictorial interest. The photographic 
portrayal of that which is dear to the photographer 
usually calls forth his best artistic and technical skill. 
It matters little whether the pet is a canary, turtle, 
goldfish, rabbit, parrot, cat, dog, calf, colt or chicken— 
there is no question that it fills its own niche in the 
hearts of the household. There are persons that be- 
little the affection and care bestowed upon pets; but 
give me the man or woman who can win a dog’s devo- 
tion in preference to one who cannot. 

It is a comparatively simple matter to photograph 
a pet, if no attention be paid to the composition or 
appeal of the picture. At the outset, it will be well for 
contestants to remember that this competition does 
not call for record-photographs of domestic pets. There 


E. D. LEPPERT 


must be an appeal, and it must not be artificial. Do 
not attempt to dress up pets in all manner of grotesque 
costumes, or induce them to simulate some human act 
like smoking a pipe, being ill in bed, ete. Such pic- 
tures do not express the purpose of this competition. 
Let us have our pets as we know them, free of all arti- 
ficiality. However, with regard to commercial pic- 
tures made to appeal to the general public, pets may 
be dressed up and induced to perform strange antics. 

It does not follow that the “Domestic-Pets’’ compe- 
tition must be confined to those usually kept in the 
house; it may include pets kept on the farm or estate. 
However, such animals must be pets, not merely do- 
mesticated animals. An intelligent horse may become 
just as great a pet as a cat oradog. Even raccoons, 
foxes and pheasants have been known to become great 
pets. In short—any animal, bird or reptile or fish 
that has been made a pet, is eligible to have its picture 
sent to this competition. However, remember that 
such pictures must make an appeal to the beholder, 
and not represent merely a commercial record. Par- 
ticular emphasis should be placed on some little trick 
or habit that is out of the ordinary. 

If unusual combinations of animals are unobtain- 
able, a pet—such as a raccoon, cub-bear, fox or deer— 
offers excellent opportunities to the intelligent camerist. 
The very fact that these animals are more often wild 
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than tame, is an entreaty that few can resist. Al- 
though the animals hold the interest of themselves, it 
is just as important as ever to use care with regard to 


pictorial composition. Try to avoid a background of 
clapboards, shingles, bricks, picket-fences and other 
vertical and horizontal lines. A clump of bushes, a 
flower-bed, a wheat-field or orchard may be utilized 
to advantage. 

There is one important point to be taken into con- 
sideration. Some persons are better adapted than 
others to manage animals successfully. Unless the 
camerist can make friends with the pet to be photo- 
graphed, his chances of success are reduced to a mini- 
mum. No animal will act or appear natural, if it is 
frightened or distrustful. Sometimes, personality 
alone is responsible for the restiveness of pets; and, 
whenever this is found to be the case, the camerist had 
better seek other subjects. I do not mean to imply 
that the camerist’s personality is repellent, but rather 
that his physical or mental characteristics are such as 
to arouse fear or suspicion. Some of the most refined 
and likable people have an aversion to cats and dogs; 
and, usually, the cats and dogs reciprocate heartily. 

‘ortunately, in most cases there is harmony, and the 
camerist can devote his entire attention to his willing, 
although somewhat unruly, subject. 

Without a doubt, the reflecting-camera is best suited 
to the photography of domestic pets. The invaluable 
advantage of being able to watch the subject up to the 
moment of exposure enables the photographer to ob- 
tain the best and most natural results. Of course, 
other types of cameras may be used successfully. I 
do not mean to imply that they cannot be used; how- 
ever, the fact remains that the reflecting-camera is 
the best adapted to the subjects under discussion. 
Next in utility are those cameras that are equipped 
with a groundglass focusing-back. These permit the 
camerist to focus accurately and to compose the back- 
ground; but with regard to catching the psychological 
moment—that is out of the question; for by the time 
the plateholder is inserted, the subject’s position is 
apt to change. In using a camera of this type, the 
most satisfactory method is to focus and compose the 
background, then insert the filled plateholder, remove 
the slide, and with the wire-release or bulb in hand 
await the desired position of the subject. Roll-film 
cameras and other types that have no groundglass 
focusing-back must be focused on a given point as 
accurately as possible by scale, and the subject must 
be placed at this point in order to register sharply at 
the moment of exposure. A direct-view finder is 
of great assistance although, obviously, it cannot 
have control over the focus. To sum up the question 
of cameras suited to domestic-pet photography, there 
is no question that the reflecting-camera is supreme. 
However, other cameras may be used successfully, 
provided that the focus, exposure and composition 
are carefully co-ordinated. Perhaps, the greatest asset 
of all is technical and artistic ingenuity. By that I 
mean the ability to meet the unexpected problems 
that arise inevitably in this branch of photography. 
There are all kinds of little expedients that may be 
used to gain a point, and the intelligent camerist should 
be alive to each and every one of them. Only by 
quick thinking and alertness can success be achieved. 

A fact that has amazed me many times is that those 
fortunate persons who possess several pets, seldom 
give the matter of photographing them a thought. 
For example, during my sojourn in the mountains this 
summer, I visited many farms, and often I would come 
upon rare combinations of pets. One ‘day in particular 
I called at a delightful old farm and, in looking for the 


owner of the place, walked around toward the barn. 
It was late in the afternoon and the sun was shining 
comfortably on a sort of loading-platform from which 
hay, grain and produce were transferred to wagons. 
On this platform—sunning themselves and, evidently, 
on the best possible terms—were two beautiful Angora 
cats, a collie, a peacock, three or four geese and several 
hens. Just then the man of the house came around 
the corner, and I pointed out what seemed to me to be 
a very unusual state of affairs. He laughed and said 
that he had become so used to seeing these animals and 
birds together, that he did not even notice them now. 
I suggested that he might make a few pictures and 
sell them to advantage. Again he laughed. “‘ What do 
I know about a camera?”’ remarked he. I attempted 
to explain that he needed very little photographic 
knowledge to make some excellent pictures of a subject 
that many camerists would travel miles to find. It 
was of no use, and I imagine that there is an abundance 
of rich subject-material going to waste because of in- 
difference to the possibilities of the camera. If this 
man could have realized the opportunities literally 
staring him in the face, he could have made a few extra 
dollars and also enjoyed his pets the more. Although 
my friend failed to grasp the value of a camera to him 
and to his pets, it was not due to any lack of love for 
them. There are few farms where virtually every 
animal and bird is such a pet, and so well taken care of, 
as on this farm. The latent artistic and photographic 
instinct could not be aroused; but I hope that some 
day it may be, then the rest of us will see pictures. 

The ideal method to photograph pets is the one 
with which the camerist waits for the subject to assume 
a natural pose in natural surroundings. Many cam- 
erists attempt to use force. By that I mean that they 
pick up a kitten or puppy, take it out of doors in the 
sun, try to make it look cunning, and end the farce by 
obtaining a picture that has no merit other than that 
po: by a record-picture. In the case of my 
friend, the farmer—had he been making pictures— 
each animal and bird was at rest and in an entirely 
familiar environment, hence natural. Suppose that he 
had decided to photograph the cats, dog, peacock, 
geese and hens at the front instead of at the back of 
the barn. One may imagine the difficulties that he 
would have had. However, his doing so would be no 
more absurd than the attempts that some camerists 
make to force things; and let me assure the reader 
that from actual experience I contend that no success- 
ful domestic-pet picture can be made, unless the sub- 
ject is natural, unafraid and in its natural environment. 
After all, these requirements ensure the truthfulness of 
the picture and are the factors in its technical and 
artistic make-up that cause it to appeal to the be- 
holder. In short, it rings true; and that is what every 
picture that we make should do. 

Inasmuch, as the editors and the jury, one and all, 
have had or still have pets, the camerist who enters 
this competition may rest assured that his picture will 
receive sympathetic consideration. We appreciate the 
difficulties that must be surmounted and the infinite 
patience that is often required to obtain a result that 
is apparently very simple. There is a common bond 
between all lovers of animal- and bird-life; and this, 
added to our mutual interest in photography should 
make this competition more popular than ever for 
those that send prints; for those that judge them, and, 
finally, for those that see the prize-winning pictures 
in Puoto-Era. The opportunity is at hand. Now 
let us see every subscriber, reader and friend of Paoto- 
Era make the most of it. 

A. H. B. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month . 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Beginners’ Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


i 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but original themes are pref ; 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 

hotographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
| sorts who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. A signed statement to this effect should ac- 
company the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 244 x 314 
to and including 314 x 5)4 inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing mo more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may be 
entered. They should be simply and _ tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-:Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface paper are not 
suitable for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P.O.P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn ‘age at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PxHoto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. However, he may dis- 

of other prints from such negatives after he shall 
cee received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, devel and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent 
stamp. Besure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless they 
are packed with double thicknesses of stiff corrugated 
board—not the flexible kind, or with thin wood-veneer. 
Large packages may be sent by express. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed July 31, 1920 
First Prize: Edwin A. Falk. 
Second Prize: Albert A. Sterritt. 
Honorable Mention: R. H. Addison; Herbert P. 
Dahien, Jr.; James A. Dooley; Thaddeus S. Hess; 
George F. Hogan. 


The Beginner and Autumn-Photography 


For many beginners it seems to be an unwritten law 
that after vacation-days a camera should be packed 
away for the winter. Those who have been privileged 
to a considerable time in the mountains, at the 
seashore or in travel, appear to assume that when they 
return to their homes there is nothing to photograph 
that is of interest or value. Of course, I admit readily, 
that after the beginner has feasted his eyes on lofty 
mountain-ranges, scanned the limitless horizon and 
traveled far and wide, his own garden or nearby city- 
park appears to lack pictorial interest. However, my 
plea is that during the clear, cool days of autumn is 
not the time to lay the camera aside. 

Although color-photography with Autochrome plates 
is usually considered to be a bit beyond the beginner, 
I know that some have made a success of this branch of 
photography at the very outset. For the encourage- 
ment of the ambitious beginner let me say that there 
is no reason why he should not be successful, provided 
that he has the proper equipment and will stick to the 
simple but explicit directions that accompany every 
box of Autochrome plates. Autumn-foliage is so 
gorgeous and beautiful that to reproduce it in the 
colors of nature is an achievement that is well worth 
the time and expense. Not only does the foliage 
attract the eye of the nature-lover, but the many 
autumn-flowers that are fully as beautiful as those that 
bloom during the summer-months. 

Those beginners who, for one reason or another, are 
unable to attempt color-photography, should give 
their attention to the excellent results that may be 
obtained by using a carefully selected ray-screen in 
connection with orthochromatic plates and films. A 
serviceable ray-screen may be obtained of any photo- 
supply dealer at moderate cost and its use is easily 
mastered. Next to a picture in the actual colors of 
nature is one in which the color-values are retained in 
monochrome. That is, if the beginner happened to 
be photographing blue asters without using a ray- 
screen the flowers would appear pure white in the 
finished print. By using the ray-screen, the beginner 
would not, of course, obtain a blue color in the final 
print but he would be able to show that the flowers 
were not pure white. Thus he would retain the color- 
value but not the color of the blue asters. With regard 
to photographing autumn-foliage, the beginner will 
find that by using a ray-screen the reds, greens and 
browns will not all appear to be dead black, but rather 
a graduation of tone-values that will add immeasur- 
ably to the beauty and attractiveness of the final print. 
The use of a ray-screen is within the photographic 
reach of any beginner and he should lose no time 
to obtain one before the leaves begin to turn. 

It is to be regretted that so many beginners early in 
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FIRST PRIZE— BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


their photographic career seem to become obsessed 
with the idea that photography is a summer-activity. 
Once and for all time, let me assure every beginner 
that his camera need never be idle in spring, summer, 
autumn or winter. Each season of the year has photo- 
graphic attractions of its own and a glance through a 
few volumes of PHoto-Era will prove the statement 
to be based on fact. Obviously, light and weather- 
conditions in summer are more conducive to picture- 
making; but the beginner should not consider himself 
to be a “fair-weather” photographer and put his 
camera away the moment the frosty air nips his finger- 
tips. The four seasons offer the ambitious camerist 
welcome changes of technical and pictorial material 
and it should be his pleasure and purpose to master 
the conditions imposed by each season of the year. 
Some one has said that Nature is always wonderful 
and beautiful and I believe this to be true with regard 
to the photographer’s relation to the great out-of- 
doors. In Nature the beginner finds much, if not all, 
of his picture-material; and the sooner he thinks of 
the mountains, woods or seashore as all-the-year- 
around storehouses of pictorial subjects for him to 
seek out, the sooner will he cast aside the erroneous 
idea that photography is merely a summer-activity. 

In autumn there are long shadows, soft twilight- 
hours and the harvest-fields to attract the beginner 
who is sincerely eager to make the most of his photo- 
graphic work. Even though the vacation-days are 
over there are many readers of PuHoto-Era that are 
within short distances of the open country and even 
the larger city-parks are not to be scorned as suitable 
places to obtain worthwhile pictures. Let every 
beginner make up his mind to keep at his camera-work 
this autumn, and every autumn, even though it may 
require a little personal exertion and expense. The 
point is to get every benefit that is possible from the 
investment. No person would purchase an automobile 
and use it only in July and August of each year; but 
many camerists confine their photographic activities 


to these two months and thus fail to get even a fair 
return on their investment of time and money. 
Another point, in connection with the matter of 
giving up the use of the camera at the conclusion of 
vacation-days, is that it rather tends to show that the 
beginner is not very serious about photography. If 
the use of a camera is of such transient interest that 
the camerist loses the desire to make pictures after a 
few weeks, he cannot—in justice to the thousands of 
enthusiastic beginners—be called a photographer. 
However, in presenting my plea for continuous camera- 
activity throughout the year I do not mean, for a 
moment, that the beginner should make pictures to 
right and left for the sake of keeping up the photo- 
graphic interest. What I do mean is that the camerist 
will enjoy many happy hours afield and at home if 
he will take his camera along on his walks of a Sunday 
or holiday during the autumn and winter. On days 
when the weather is too cold or unpleasant for out- 
door-pictures there is the inexhaustible field of indoor- 
genres, portraits and other interesting material from 
which to select suitable subjects. In short, without 
making a task of it, the beginner can keep up his 
camera-work with very little effort and thereby slowly 
attain a knowledge of technical and artistic photog- 
raphy that will become a permanent source of pleasure 
and pride. As I have said many times, it is the success- 
ful camerist that enjoys photography and makes the 
most of it consistently; and to be a successful camerist, 
the beginner must make up his mind to master the 
rudiments before he can hope to hang his pictures in 
asalon. Unless the beginner at tennis can get the ball 
over the net with some degree of certainty, he is not 
rated as much of a player. In photography, unless 
the beginner can make a good negative and a good 
print technically, he is not very apt to be able to make 
a pictorial masterpiece. It is persistent, methodical 
and painstaking all-the-year-around photography that 
will enable the beginner to make rapid progress and 
afford him much pleasure as well. A. H. B. 
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SECOND PRIZE 
BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


PENSIVE ALBERT A. STERRITT 


Using Alcohol to Dry Prints 


Wiru the growing popularity of rotary machines for 
the drying of prints by heat, methylated spirit for the 
same purpose is likely to be less commonly in regular 
use than formerly. Nevertheless, The British Journal 
goes on to say, the latter will continue to be the stand-by 
of those who require prints quickly on occasion and to 
whom “‘spiriting”’ is the readiest, although a somewhat 
expensive process. Many photographers, perhaps, 
saw most of the method during their service with the 
Royal Air Force photographic section in the war, 
when, if the various accounts we heard were true, 
economy of alcohol was not a feature of the operation; 
when, indeed, alcohol was profusely requisitioned as a 
means of warming the draughty huts or chateaux in 
which photographic work had often to be done. It is 
therefore worth while to remind users of the process 
that a large measure of economy may be realized in 
several ways, the total effect of which is considerable. 
If the prints, wet with water, are first squeegeed on 
glass-plates a large proportion of the surplus water is 
mechanically removed, leaving less for the alcohol to 
extract. A pair of rollers, such as the domestic wringer, 
is a more expeditious appliance for this purpose than a 
bar or roller-squeegee. Next, thorough draining of 
the alcohol-soaked prints effects a further economy, 
the observance of which is facilitated by the provision 


of a few clips fixed so that the prints may hang for a 
minute or so above the alcohol-dish. Also, the use of 
two alcohol-baths in succession is more economical. 


Frilling and Temperature 


In consequence, no doubt, of the temperate climate 
of the United Kingdom the frilling of negatives in the 
course of development and fixing, is a thing which 
is rarely encountered. Perhaps, an English cotem- 
porary goes on to say, the most common example of its 
production is that in which the cause is similar in kind 
though different in origin, viz., the hardening of the 
film in the bleaching-bath and its softening in the 
darkening-solution, when using the mercury-ammonia 
intensifier. Sudden changes of temperature may have 
an effect similar to this chemical action, but they are 
rare and when they do occur, exhibit the phenomenon 
in minor degree. We were, however, shown some the 
other day in which the cause was traced eventually to 
the fresh compounding of a fixing-hardening bath, 
which was used for plates while still in its chilled 
condition, due to the solution of the hypo. Removal 
of the plates to tepid wash-water—it was in a hot spell 
of weather—brought about a quite perceptible pattern- 
ing or frilling of the gelatine which cout be attributed 
to no other ascertainable cause. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Waterproofing Wooden Trays 


I NEEDED a few large-size trays for enlargements 
some time ago, and, being situated in the country, I 
decided that it would be better to attempt making my 
own. 

I had seen various methods of making trays, using 
wood, cardboard, white lead and paraffin, but the 
making of these evidently needed more manual dex- 
terity than I possessed, for none of mine were water- 
proof. Some of those made of cardboard and very 
light wood bulge tremendously when one uses a generous 
amount of developer in them. However, I have made 
a really satisfactory tray at last, and the secret of its 
success lies in the waterproofing solution. 

Procure a large, old, iron-saucepan, and melt 3 Ibs. 
of resin in it over a small fire. Watch and stir this 
carefully, or it may boil over or catch fire. When the 
resin is thoroughly melted, stir in 8 ozs. of powdered 
plaster of Paris, and when this is incorporated add the 
same amount of red ochre. 

Stir well, and, when thoroughly mixed, add about 
8 ozs. of linseed oil. Boil and stir the mixture till the 
tendency to boil over ceases; it is then ready to apply. 

It is a good plan to keep the mixture on the fire, and 
to coat the tray over the saucepan and subject to as 
much heat as convenient. Use a good, wide brush, 
and paint the inside, taking care to work the mixture 
quickly and thoroughly into the crevices. When this 
is completed, paint the joints on the outside—it is 
quite unnecessary to paint the whole of the outside. 

Leave for about fifteen minutes, and test to see if it 
holds water. If not, apply more of the mixture where 
necessary. Pour out the water as soon as possible, 
and leave the tray a day or two to harden thoroughly. 
The quantity given is sufficient for about five trays, 
and is, of course, applicable to the smaller sizes. 

For instance, a cigar-box of suitable size, from which 
the alleged decorative paper is removed, when coated, 
makes a good developing-tray. These trays will with- 
stand virtually all the chemicals a photographer is 
likely to use, and are very serviceable. 

D. R. Grsss, in Australasian Photo-Revue. 


Use Hypo Sparingly 


As hyposulphite of soda has increased in price more 
than two hundred per cent, the following suggestions 
may prove useful to amateurs who have only two or 
three plates to develop each week. When I use my 
314 x 414 plate-camera, it often happens that only one 
plate is exposed; and an enthusiastic amateur, of 
course, does not wish, before developing his plates, to 
wait a week or two, until six or more may be disposed 
of at once. 

I always buy the plain hypo-crystals, in one-pound 
cartons, and put the entire contents into a wide-necked 
bottle, with a glass-stopper, so as to keep the crystals 
dry—especially during the moist summer-months. 
For the developing of each separate lot of plates, I 
make, as a rule, a new hypo-solution, as this is the 
surest way to know that the fixing-solution is fresh and 
of full strength. 

Instead of weighing off one or two ounces of the 
hypo, each time that I undertake the work of develop- 


ing, I have devised a scheme whereby the developer 
need not be weighed oftener than once a month or so. 
Being provided with one dozen square, wide-necked 
bottles with cork-stoppers, in three different sizes 
(containing one, two and four ounces of crystals, re- 
spectively), I fill these all at the same time. For a 
single plate, I use a small tray (4x 5 inches), a one- 
ounce bottle of hypo, and four ounces of water—and 
the fixing-solution is ready. For four plates, or less, 
I employ a large tray (7x 9 inches) and a two-ounce 
bottle of hypo, which gives eight ounces of solution. 
The four-ounce bottles are particularly convenient 
when one is traveling, or on a vacation, and has six 
plates to develop by means of a tank. Sixteen ounces 
of water will prepare just enough of the solution to 
fill a quarter-plate tank. 

In addition to the advantage of economy—the saving 
of hypo—this scheme has the merit of obviating the 
danger—associated with frequent weighing—of pieces 
of hypo accidentally finding their way into the de- 
veloping-tray. 

Feurx J. F. Marry. 
Tue Hacve. 


Single-Solution Sepia-Toners 


Siens appear discernible of a certain tendency to 
prefer the single-solution methods of sepia-toning to 
the bleach-and-sulphide process which has had a good , 
innings during the last ten years, remarks an English 
cotemporary. One sees paper newly introduced with 
the recommendation that it is specially suited to toning 
by hypo-alum, or liver of sulphur, and selenium-toning 
by a single-solution method appears to be making 
progress as the result of the extension of the range of 
colors produced by it beyond the warm black which 
was about as far as the earlier selenium-toners of the 
Germans would go. Presuming that emulsions, as now 
used for development papers, are more suited to these 
processes than formerly—and we think that is the 
case—there may be a profitable occasion for a re-trial 
of the processes of single-solution toning which figured 
prominently in the year preceding the war, notably 
those of Lumiére and Seyewetz, Soar and Desalme, all 
three of which have a certain family likeness, since a 
sepia-tone is obtained by a species of direct sulphiding. 


At-Home Course in Motion-Picture 
Photography 


Cam_ERIstTs eager to enter the motion-picture field as 
professional cameramen, and unable to take the 
practical course offered by the New York Institute of 
Photography, either on account of the attendant ex- 
pense or inability to move to New York City for the 
purpose, have an alternative open to them. This 
alternative is to take this course in book-form, @.e., to 
procure a copy of “Condensed Course in Motion- 
Picture Photography,” by Carl L. Gregory, F.R.P.S. 
This large and completely illustrated work presents the 
subject very fully, clearly and attractively. The price 
of the book is $6.00 sent postpaid to any address in 
the United States by the publishers, or by PHoro-Era 
Magazine. Price with Pooto-Era Macazine for one 
year, $8.00. 
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4] OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the twentieth of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Puoro-ErA MaGazineE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Tuis picture has many good features. The quality 
of softness is delightful. On the whole, on account of 
ample exposure, the tones are good, but while the 
centers of the daisies must have been yellow, their 
dark tone would indicate that they were nearly black. 
By the way, daisies have very little odor, and that not 
particularly pleasant, hence, a little incongruity in the 
theme. The background is properly treated; it is a 
background. The best feature of the picture is the 
charming ingenuity of the pose of the child. The lady 
is not so well posed. To me personally, though I 
know that many would not agree with me, the bisect- 
ing of the older model by the edge of the picture is 
objectionable. A viewpoint including all the figure, 
and moving the center of interest farther to the right 
would improve the composition. ol 


Every person who looks at this picture, especially 
those who are fond of the little folks, and most of us 
are, will find in it, something that makes a strong 
appeal to us. It has a decided pull. You are strongly 
held by it. Such a picture as this, will be invaluable 
to its possessor in later years. Should The King take 
this gem for His own, which we sincerely hope may not 
happen, it would be priceless. The technical work 
seems to be about right, although it would seem that 
under the conditions named, the exposure might have 
shortened a little. One well-known meter, gives 
1/50 sec., if classified as “‘ Portrait in Open,”’ and 1/10 
sec. if “‘ Near Subject, with Near, Dark, Back-ground.” 
A composition, in which there are two figures, is rather 
hard to arrange, so as to keep the one, more prominent 
than the other. This, the photographer has done 
nicely, giving the prominent place to the child. It 
seems, however, that a better effect might have been 
obtained, by utilizing the picture the other way of the 
plate, thus including the whole of the lady’s dress, 
placing the camera a little farther back, if necessary. 
The daisy showing up so prominently against the arm, 
should have been removed, before exposing. It 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


draws the attention somewhat away from the child, 
the principal point of interest. 
Grorce R. Stevens. 


AN amateur photograph—the ordinary snapshot— 
usually makes one of two different kinds of appeals: 
a limited personal one to the photographer and his 
friends, or the more universal claim to true pictorial 
value. This print fails to deserve a place in the latter 
class, I think, because of the slightly stiff pose of both 
subjects, and, perhaps, also of a certain fault in technic 
in the lighting which makes the picture appear flat and 
lacking in highlights and shadows, and without a 
center of interest. I can imagine that the photographer 
is proud of this picture of his family, and we will share 
his interest so long as he does not consider this a high- 
grade artistic effort for exhibition-purposes. With the 
given conditions, the artist could have made better 
use of low sidelights and shadows. In making the 
enlargement, too, he might have so placed the figures 
in the picture as to yield a more pleasing result. 

L. D. Larmore. 


To avoid cutting off half of the woman, the figures 
should have been placed closer together, or better 
still, the picture should have been made at a less close 
range, since the distance between the woman and the 


child is almost necessary for the pose. The picture, 
as a whole, has distinct charm; especially, the youngster 
with her offering of “Daisies.”” The pose of the little 
tot is much more natural than that of the mother— 
possibly she was less consciously posing. And the 
gaze of the mother would be more natural if directed 
down to the flowers instead of straight at the child. 
The daisies dotting the foreground are an effective 
touch, though the one against the woman’s arm looks 
a little like a tattoo and the offender had better been 


plucked. Y. Rvusin. 


ExcELLENT subject, but poorly handled, attitude of 
lady very ungraceful, position of child though natural 
is too strained, both figures appear conscious of the 
fact that picture is being made, thus destroying all 
spontaneity; the lady—following the direction of her 
glance—seems more interested in the child than in 
the flowers. I should like to see the lady turned facing 
the camera, with the child in about the same position, 
holding flowers up to the lady whom I would rather 
see stooping over than “squatting” on the ground. 
The gradations of print are excellent, as is the 
rendering of skin-texture and the white dresses. The 
cutting off of the figure at the left is less objectionable 


than the position of the figure. 4 oxy J. WEIS 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Tuis magazine considers itself fortunate to present 
to its many friends so attractive a picture for its front- 
cover and frontispiece as “Fair Autumn,” by our 
versatile friend, Dr. J. B. Pardoe. Fortunate, too, is 
the household that has the culinary aid of so cheery 
and comely a person as the subject of “ Fair Autumn.” 
Happy in the act of supplying the table with a product 
of the garden, the young woman advances and at once 
becomes the fair prey of the exultant camerist. No 
need to comment further on the beauty of this appeal- 
ing pictorial theme. The beholder, however critical, 
will note with satisfaction the various charming de- 
tails so conscientiously and capably pictured by Dr. 
Pardoe. 

The original print of “Fair Autumn” was accorded 
first prize in the ‘‘ Miscellaneous” competition, which 
closed May 31, and was reproduced in the August 
issue. Searching for a seasonable October illustra- 
tion, the Publisher found nothing so appropriate as 
Dr. Pardoe’s prize-picture and, relying on the approval 
of his subscribers, did not hesitate to present it a 
second time, but in enlarged size and, certainly, im- 
proved appearance. It may be also interesting to state 
that, throughout, the picture is the product of straight 
photography—no retouching of the figure or the 
pumpkin. The touches of light are absolutely spon- 
taneous and immaculate. Data: November, 1919; 
10 a.m.; bright light; 5x7 Graflex; 16-inch Ross 
lens; stop, 5; 1/25 second; Eastman Portrait-Film; 
pyro; enlarged on P. M. C. Bromide No. 8. 

For the benefit of new readers, it may be well to 
state that William S. Davis, a frequent and welcome 
contributor, is an accomplished professional painter, 
and has brought to his supplementary activity, photog- 
raphy, a preparation such as many camerists do not 
possess. An art-training, such as Mr. Davis has ac- 
quired, is a valuable asset in picture-making by photog- 
raphy, and it is suggested that camerists, who would 
like to excel as pictorialists, but lack a workable knowl- 
edge of composition and lighting, can always attend 
an art-school where there are day- and night-classes. 

Mr. Davis’ sense of beauty, guided by an adequate 
artistic and technical equipment, is pleasingly de- 
monstrated in the series of pictures that accompany 
his article. The data are given there in full. 

Chas. F. Marvin, Jr. is a camera-enthusiast of only 
limited practical experience; but, judging from what 
I have seen of his work done in the open, he is endowed 
with a high degree of natural ability and true artistic 
feeling. These qualities are expressed in his “ Water- 
fall,” page 170. He has seen to it that no accessories 
asserted themselves to the detriment of the principal 
subject—the falls. Frequently, in portraying the 
beauty of a woodland-scene, such as this, camerists 
are unmindful of detracting highlights which generally 
can be avoided by selecting a favorable lighting. 

Enoch M. Barker, the originator of a novel method 
of mounting prints—as described by him on page 
172, and author of the engaging picture, “Ducks,” on 
the same page, made his début as a photo-pictorialist 
in August Puoto-Era and won well-deserved applause. 
The group of ducks evidently in rapid motion, occupies 
the center of the picture-area; but few of our vigilant 
critics will be tempted to object on that score. The 


water-fowl are obviously swimming in a “westerly” 
direction, but are by no means out of the picture! 
As to Mr. Barker’s specialty in print-mounting, I have 
had the pleasure to examine a number of prints, pre- 
pared in the manner described, put them to the test, 
and can give my hearty and sincere approval. Data: 
July, 3 p.m.; fair; 4x5 Graflex; II B Zeiss-Tessar; 
at F/11; 1/155 second; Hammer Red Label plate; 
section of negative enlarged to 5 x 7. 

As has been frequently pointed out, in this depart- 
ment, a white costume or white accessories do not lend 
themselves to successful treatment when in a dark or a 
low-toned setting. In the case of the ‘‘Crystal-Lens 
Girl,” however, the artist (Victor Darnell) was favored 
with a model which was arrayed in white throughout, 
and which he arranged so skilfully as to produce a pleas- 
ing effect against a dark background. Then, too, the 
highlights and half-lights have an agreeably soft qual- 
ity peculiar to the lens employed. As this type of lens 
is made of rock-crystal, the title bestowed upon this 
delightful outdoor-portrait—*The Crystal-Lens Girl”’ 
—is eminently appropriate. Data: May, 10 a.m.; 
cloudy; 5 x 7 camera; Hanovia Soft-Focus Lens; 9- 
inch focus; stop, U. S. 4; 14% second; Stanley plate; 
Metol; contact-print on Iris A. 

The animated and charming landscape, by the late 
Dr. C. R. Mansfield, page 177, seems to be a fitting illus- 
tration for the instructive essay by Max Schiel. For 
obvious reasons, we were unable to obtain data. 

The admirable and characteristic portrait of the 
eminent English portrait-photographer, E. O. Hoppé, 
F.R.P.S., page 178, is the work of the late Rudulf 
Diihrkoop, with studios in Berlin and Hamburg, and 
is published in connection with a brief sketch of Mr. 
Hoppé and his activities, printed elsewhere in this issue. 
Data: July, 5 p.M.; rainy weather; 6 seconds; Seed plate; 
platinum-print. 

I am assured by relatives of the subject of the por- 
trait, by Floyd E. Vail, that appears on page 183, that 
it is an excellent likeness. Of the artistic quality of 
the picture, there is no doubt. Both subject (father) 
and artist (son) are members of the Camera Club of 
New York. The original print, by Floyd E. Vail, and 
a snow-scene, ““A White Christmas,” by Floyd Vail 
(exhibited at the Royal in 1918) are part of a members’ 
permanent exhibition, at the Camera Club of New 
York, described in our September issue. Data: July; 
Mercury vapor lamp; Century Studio camera 11 x 14; 
15-inch Wollensak Vitax-stop, F/5; one second; Seed 
30; pyro-soda; oil-print. 

The beautiful nature-study, “Under the Spreading 
Oak,” by George W. French, comes under the class of 
“landscapes with figures,” and is one of the best things 
that this sterling artist has done. The tree is placed 
advantageously in the picture-space, of course domi- 
nating the landscape and producing a vigorously ex- 
pressed picture with a full scale of gradations. The 
figures add interest to the scene, although their pres- 
ence is. not imperative. 

It is not often that readers of PHoto-Era are favored 
with the picture of so strikingly beautiful and shapely 
a model as presented on page 191. It will also be 
admitted that few women that present a thoroughly 
satisfactory front-view, can meet successfully the 
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ordeal of a profile. In this instance, the White Studio, 
of Boston, U.S.A., has made several admirable portraits 
of Miss Christian, a lady in private life, presenting the 
sitter in full-face, three-quarter view and in profile, 
in which the perfectly molded features appear equally 
to advantage. It is very much like viewing, for ex- 
ample, a bust of the Venus de Milo from every angle 
—there is no choice, so long as the features can be seen. 
Of the several poses and studies made of Miss Chris- 
tian at the White Studio, the one selected by the 
Editor for publication in PHoto-Era, is the most com- 
prehensive in physical beauty and in striking pictorial 
effect. Data: Studio camera 8x10; Cooke lens; 
pyro developer. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


With refined, sensitive artistry, E. M. Pratt’s pic- 
ture of harvesting in California, leads the prize-winners 
in the “Rural Scenes” competition. This composi- 
tion is one of the finest achievements of this uniformly 
creative pictorialist of the Golden State. The masses 
are managed with rare skill, the figures are placed with 
admirable judgment and the light has been chosen so 
as to produce a minimum of highlights in this low-toned 
somewhat somber landscape. The touches of light on 
the backs of the horses is the most telling note in this 
noble and expansive picture. If there were one regret 
in the mind of the critic, it would be because of the 
comparatively sharp outline of the distant mountain. 
Data: July, 5 p.m.; bright light; 4 x 5 view-camera; 
12-inch Struss Pictorial Lens; stop, F/5.5; Ingento B 
color-screen; 1/15 second; Hammer D. C. Ortho; 
Adurol, in tank; Wellington Bromide enlargement. 

The outstanding merit of the old Kentucky home, 
page 194, is the remarkable effect of light and shade, 
and the extremely pleasing quality of the print. The 
proportions of the picture add much to the success of 
the general pictorial effect. Data: scene of the sub- 
ject, Constance, Ky.; July 25, 1920; 9 a.m.; full sun- 
light; 4 x 5 view-camera; 12-inch Smith Semi-Achro- 
matic lens; at F/7; Cramer Isos No. 2 color-screen; 
1/25 second; Seed L Non-Hal. Ortho plate; pyro- 
metol, in tray; enlarged on P. M. C. Bromide; metol- 
hydro. 

Clifton Adams’ overseas successful entry forms a 
pleasing break in the long array of American subjects. 
The subject is horseshoeing in Picardy, on Sunday 
morning. The method of attaching the shoe is typical, 
and the setting characteristic of a small town in North- 
ern France. The story is told in a quiet, simple way, 
with only one onlooker—the helping wife of the black- 
smith. Data: July, 10 a.m.; dull light; 4 x 5 Auto 
Graflex; 6-inch Cooke lens; stop, F/8; 1/20 second; 
Eastman Film-Pack; Kodak Tank-Powders, in tank; 
enlarged on P. M. C. Bromide. 


Example for Interpretation 


Or all the Paoro-Era competitions, none seems to 
be more popular than the one devoted to Domestic 
Pets. In searching for a suitable example, we came 
upon E. D. Leppert’s masterpiece, “A Family-Council” 
—a first-prize picture in our Beginners’ Competition, 
September, 1915. At the time we made the following 
comment and it expresses our opinion to-day: “E. D. 
Leppert may pride himself in having produced an ex- 
ceptionally successful portrait-group of Chanticleer 
and his friends. One could not ask anything better 
in arrangement and workmanship. To say that it 
deserves to be ranked with Howard S. Adams’ group 
of young foxes, published in October, 1913, Puoto-Era, 
is but just praise. The detail and scale of gradation 


are held well, which is proof of good judgment through- 
out. Data: Made at noon, in shadow; 64% x 84% 
Conley View-Camera with F/6.3 lens; open aperture; 
1/5 second; 614 x 814 Seed 30; developed in tray, with 
pyro.” 

Beginners’ Competition 


Epwin A. Fa.x has certainly produced an admirable 
nature-study—no doubt, a con amore task. There is a 
graceful line—indeed, grace is the keynote of this pleas- 
ing picture. But, as a mere matter of coincidence— 
Edwin A. Falk can well afford to study admiringly, the 
supremely beautiful moth-pictures of Edwin A. Roberts, 
which, adequately reproduced, may be found in PHorto- 
Era for May, 1916. Data: June, 3.30 p.m.; indoors, 
good light from south-window; 4 x 5 Premo Camera 
No. 9; 614-inch Planatograph lens; at F/8; K2 color- 
screen; 35 seconds; Premo Film-Pack; Eastman Film- 
Pack Developing-Powders; enlarged on P. M. C. No. 
2 Bromide, from part of negative. 

Though portraiture tests the artistic and technical 
skill of the photographer, Albert A. Sterritt deserves 
high praise for an eminently successful attempt. Page 
200. To be sure, the darkest tones are intense blacks, 
owing to underexposure; the general effect is striking 
and pleasing. The direction of the eyes conveys the 
impression of pensiveness, the young artist desires to 
convey; for it would have been lost, had the model 
looked into the lens, and a portrait, not a genre, would 
have resulted. It is an easy matter to subordinate (in 
the negative) the annoying vertical lines in the back- 
ground. Data: July, 7.30 p.m.; bright light; 4 sec- 
onds; 614 x 814 view-camera using a 4 x 5 plate; 11- 
inch Symmetrical lens; stop, U. S. 4; 4 x 5 Central 
plate; M.Q. in tubes; contact-print on Velox Contrast. 


Our Contributing Critics 


AGAIN we have selected a still-life print for the critical 
comment of our assistant-critics. The approaching 
‘indoor’ photographic season should make this pic- 
ture by Dr. F. Detlefsen of special interest. Data: 
Made with a Struss Pictorial Lens; electric light; 
printed on platinotype paper. 


Notice to Competitors 


Ir is assumed that participants in PHoto-Era com- 
petitions are glad to co-operate with the Editor, by 
complying not only with the rules—as set forth in this 
department—but by supplying the data for each pic- 
ture, including all the particulars, which are of great 
interest to our readers. A request, accompanied by a 
two-cent stamp, will bring to the contributor a number 
of printed data-blanks. The closing-date of entry is 
the last day of the month. It is, therefore, useless to 
start a picture on its possibly long journey to Boston a 
day or two before, in the hope that it may reach PHoto- 
Era in time. The jury meets and makes its decisions 
as soon as possible after the closing-date, and belated 
pictures cannot receive consideration. The work of 
halftoning pictures cannot be done in a few days, as the 
pictures must await their turn at the engravers’. It 
is, therefore, urged that participants do all they can to 
favor the Editor as well as themselves. 


A Back-Hander 


Cater (on being shown photograph)—‘“So that is 
your husband, is it? I knew he must be good-looking— 
your children are so pretty.” —Exchange. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Vocations of Some Photo-Pictorialists 


Ir is pleasing to have our subscribers so interested in 
Puoto-Era Maaazine as to evince a desire to know 
the permanent or regular activity of some of the 
successful contributors to our prize-competitions. For 
instance, some one wants to know how Dr. T. W. 
Kilmer can spare the time to produce so many admirable 
portraits. Dr. Kilmer, though an extremely active 
and successful physician of New York City, is fre- 
quently called upon to exercise his ability as a por- 
traitist by his brother-physicians and other members 
of the medical profession, who then pose as his sitters. 
Naturally, he makes portraiture a specialty and rarely 
strays into other fields. 

Another reader, impressed with the brilliant ability 
of Dr. J. B. Pardoe, as a photographer of natural- 
history subjects, cannot see how this doctor-camerist 
can find the time and patience to watch the wood- 
chuck, or some other shy creature, long enough to make 
such remarkable pictures as adorned the July issue. 
Well; Dr. Pardoe is really an active and extremely 
successful dentist, but he arranges his affairs so that 
he can spend his vacation in the woods and fields, in 
pursuit of his hobby. 

Dr. D. J. Ruzicka is another successful physician 
who, when in need of relaxation, hies himself to Central 
Park, New York, usually during the warm weather, 
and produces those charming wood-interiors with 
figures, that have given him high rank among American 
photo-pictorialists. 

Edward Lee Harrison is by profession an architect, 
but also an artist. It is therefore quite natural that, 
in choosing subjects for his photographic hobby, he 
should prefer buildings of an artistic character. 

As to W. R. Bradford, equally and eminently success- 
ful as pictorialist and humorist—he earns his daily 
bread by means of the pencil. He is the “screaming” 
cartoonist of the North American, Philadelphia. 

John Paul Edwards is another worker about whom 
there have also been numerous inquiries as to his 
actual occupation. As one of the chief buyers of a 
large Western department-store—which profits by his 
artistic taste—he travels frequently, and in this way, is 
able to discover and capture with his camera many of 
these extremely artistic landscapes that entitle him to 
rank high as an American photo-pictorialist. 

George W. French is identified prominently with 
the Boy Scout movement, having under his constant 
charge several hundred boy scouts. Naturally, this 
takes him into the open and, with his ardent love of 
photography and artistic temperament, is enabled to 
create many of those beautiful landscapes improved 
by human interest, with which he occasionally favors 
readers of Puoto-Era. 

Now comes another class of camera-artists who put 
their technical skill and eminent business-qualifica- 
tions to such good use as to become managers of photo- 
departments in some of our large photo-stockhouses 
or department-stores. Among the most successful 
of this class of workers is J. W. Newton, who has risen 
from the position of manager of the photo-department 
to president of the Capitol Camera Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Mr. Newton is now right in his element, 


and in the enviable position of seeing all that is im- 
portant and new in photographic apparatus and 
material. His success should serve as an incentive to 
camerists eager and ambitious to fill a similar position 
in mercantile business or in the photographic industry, 
and one that shall enable them to follow their hobby 
as much as may be deemed expedient. 

It will thus be seen that a number of camerists 
much larger than is generally supposed occupy posi- 
tions in business and in the photographic interests that 
enable them to indulge their hobby with more or less 
pleasure and success. Of course, those camerists who 
have a good all-around-knowledge of photography, 
united with a gift of salesmanship, adaptability and 
other desirable qualifications, can always find good 
positions with photo-stockhouses and_ elsewhere, 
which will enable them to exercise their hobby—at 
least, occasionally. 


Matt is a Good Fellow 


Supscrisers who read Pxorto-Era, literally from 
cover to cover, are much interested in the Editor's 
suggestion to manufacturers and dealers that they 
drop the German trade-name “matt,”’ and substitute 
the good, plain English equivalent, “‘mat.” 

An English manufacturer of a well-known mat- 
surface paper, having noted our first editorial referring 
to this interesting subject, writes that he will avail 
himself of this valuable and patriotic suggestion as 
soon as his present stock of labels is exhausted. He 
further explains that he was under the impression that 
the term “matt” was a trade-name that could be 
used without restrictions, hence he adopted it. He 
did not hesitate to add, however, that he rebukes 
himself for not having looked into a German-English 
dictionary, where he would have found that the word 
“‘matt”’ was the original German adjective for a sur- 
face—paper, leather or metal—of a dull character, 
and that the English word placed against it was our 
simple, common, little word, “mat’’! 

Another subscriber, but of a humorous turn of mind, 
writes that in his camera-club, Matthewson (called 
for short, “‘Matt’’) is the most popular member, 
and hopes that members of other camera-clubs, whose 
names are Matthewson, Matheson, or Matthews, or 
those whose Christian names are Matthew—all being 
referred to as “‘Matt’’—are as versatile and popular 
as “ Matt” of his own club. 


Chemical Stains on Finger-Nails 


Ir is all very well to publish a recipe for removing 
chemical stains on one’s finger-nails when, to the writ- 
er’s personal knowledge, there are several professional 
craftsmen who have no desire whatever to restore their 
finger-nails to their original condition after they have 
been stained by chemicals. They maintain that de- 
veloping-stain on the hands, advertises to casual ob- 
servers the fact that the ones with these discolored 
fingers are professional photographers. Rather a 
peculiar way to advertise—we should say! 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


C. G. K.—To remove inks from a negative is 
not a very difficult matter. If ordinary ink has been 
used, it can be removed by soaking the negatives in a 
two- or three-per cent solution of oxalic acid and then 
washing the negative thoroughly. If the ink has been 
applied by a pen, it is possible that the surface of the 
film has been injured, in which case nothing will remove 
the lettering entirely. . 

W. J. F.—Several different tones may be ob- 
tained on self-toning paper. Various shades 
may be had according to the strength of the negative 
used, the depth of the printing, the concentration of 
the hypo-bath and in other ways. For instance, the 
prints may be given a bath of salt and water before 
toning which gives an entirely different color, and 
there are various toning-processes also applicable to 
the paper. 

N. D. T.—There is no substitute for hypo, 
and no satisfactory substitute in the ordinary course 
of photography for water as an eliminator of hypo. 
There are several hypo-eliminators which are reliable 
and will not damage the negative; but some claim 
that years afterward the negative shows the effects. 
For rush work a good hypo eliminator is a valuable 
asset; but there is nothing that equals water. There 
is no reason why there should be an immense wastage 
of water if the washing is done properly. It is an easy 
matter to wash a film or a plate that is lying flat in a 
tray. This may be done by covering it with clean 
water, leaving it for a minute or two, then emptying 
out the water and draining both the negative and the 
tray, lastly, refilling the tray with clean water and 
repeating this operation twelve times. For a 314 x 414 
negative, this need not require the use of more than 
about a quart of water—surely not an extravagant 
quantity. 

R.S. A.—To develop and fix in one and the 
same tank is not advisable, unless the plate-rack or 
the tank be scrupulously cleaned before each operation. 
The slightest trace of hypo will spoil the developing- 
solution, although after a good rinsing of tank or rack, 
as well as of the plates or films, it is perfectly safe to 
proceed to fix. Unless washed away, the developer is 
apt to discolor the fixing-solution, and after a while 
impede its action, The best way is to have one tank 
or tray for each operation. Each should be marked 
distinctly, so that it cannot be mistaken for another. 
But the ideal way is to have three receptacles—one 
each for developing, rinsing and fixing. Although 
they occupy more space, they combine the elements of 
safety, cleanliness and expedition. 

H. B. B.—To eliminate objects in the negative 
that impair the harmony or the composition of the 
picture, by retouching or other means, is not considered 
faking or illegitimate, provided it be done skilfully. 
To do it badly, so that the attempt to improve the 
picture is obvious, not only has the opposite effect, 
but it reflects discredit upon the technical ability of 
the worker. 

L. W. W.—To block out a window in making 
a darkroom, the best plan is to stretch over the frame 
you have made some cheap fabric; it does not matter 
very much what this fabric may be. A cheap lining or 


unbleached calico will do. After you have tacked 
this tightly stretched cloth to the frame, paste two 
thicknesses of heavy brown paper on the cloth. Be 
sure to let the first thickness of paper dry well before 
applying the second. 

S. W.—It is a mistake to use a zinc or bare 
metal tank for developing and fixing unless it is 
nickel-plated. All you can do now is to clean the 
tank thoroughly by scrubbing it with a stiff brush, 
soap and water. Be sure to rinse the tank carefully, 
dry it and then give it two or three coats of bruns- 
wick black. 


B. A. F.—To set the pointer of your dia- 
phragm-shutter to intermediate places between 
those marked on the scale will not injure the shutter in 
any way. However, it must not be assumed that if it 
is set midway between any two speeds that it will give 
an exposure exactly between those speeds. The only 
way to find out is by actual measurement of the ex- 
posure with the shutter set at the position desired. 


H. P. S—To obtain suitable material for the 
blind of a focal-plane shutter is a difficult matter. 
You might try the thinnest single-proof gossamer 
sheeting that is obtainable from any large rubber- 
goods manufacturer, but we think that it would be 
better to send the shutter to a competent camera- 
repair expert. If the fabric in your shutter is not in 
very bad condition try painting it with a solution of 
india rubber in bisulphide of carbon with enough lamp- 
black mixed in to fill up the holes. 


A. L. L.—A condensor is composed of two con- 
densing lenses—usually plano-convex—a sheet of 
finely-ground glass is interposed between them. This 
not only obscures scratches and other defects on the 
condensing-lenses, but helps to produce enlargements 
of superior quality. It is not desirable for any but an 
optical expert to try to remove scratches, or abrasions, 
by rubbing with gritty substances such as emery- 
powder. 

T. F. O.—Rapid rectilinear lenses are well 
adapted to landscape photography. Although we 
advise every camerist to purchase the best possible 
lens that he can afford, we can assure you that the 
rectilinear lenses as made by standard lens-and-camera 
manufacturers are excellent and well adapted to meet 
your requirements. 


D. A. C.—A good cleaning-fluid is very neces- 
sary in the photo-laboratory. Many chemical deposits 
are difficult to remove from trays and graduates by 
simple rinsing, yet it is essential to keep such utensils 
clean to avoid loss through contamination causing 
spots and stains. The following fluid will very quickly 
remove most stains or chemical deposits from trays, 
bottles, ete., the article needing only to be rinsed with 
clear water after the fluid has done its work. 

Make up a saturated solution of potassium bi- 
chromate (which will be about 1 to 10 in strength) 
and to this add slowly about one-tenth its bulk of 
common sulphuric acid, the exact proportions not 
being important so long as a strongly acid solution of 
bi-chromate is produced. This can be used repeatedly 
until it ceases to act. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


E. O. Hoppé in America 


Mr. E. O. Hoppé, F.R.P.S., the noted English 
photographer, whose delightfully individualized por- 
traits appeared in PHoto-Era, ten years ago, and 
whose portrait appears elsewhere in this issue, is re- 
ported to have arrived recently in the United States. 
According to the New York Sun and Herald, Mr. 
Hoppé is visiting this country for the purpose of 
“finding its five most beautiful girls and making 
camera-studies of them.” With his highly-developed 
esthetic taste and eminent interpretive skill, Mr. 
Hoppé is likely to select a type of American beauty 
that is marked by classical refinement and delicate 
charm. The January-February number of the In- 
ternational Studio printed an elaborate illustrated 
article on the versatile genius of Mr. Hoppé as a 
photographer, illustrator, designer and decorator along 
pleasingly original lines. In prefacing his analysis of 
Mr. Hoppé’s artistic proclivities, the writer says: 

““Mr. Hoppé has made a study of the artistic possi- 
bilities of photography, but unlike most of the so- 
called ‘Artist’ photographers, he does not limit him- 
self to ingenuities in the use of mechanical devices as 
being artistic on the strength of misapplications of his 
medium. He brings to his management of photog- 
raphy an esthetic sense cultivated and developed by 
study of other kinds of art, and by the actual handling 
of materials used in pictorial expression. He ap- 
proaches photography from the standpoint of the 
painter with a knowledge of design and an apprecia- 
tion of decorative principles acquired—not by learning 
mere theories, but by practising forms of art in which 
both design and an understanding of decorative prin- 
ciples are necessary. In this he sets a significant 
example to other photographers, most of whom un- 
fortunately do not take the trouble to go outside the 
stock conventions of their profession.” 


The Pilgrim Tercentenary 


Tue long-heralded three-hundredth anniversary of 
the Landing of the Pilgrims, from the Mayflower, at 
Plymouth, Mass., is now taking place. Owing to the 
fact that this famous little craft with its one hundred 
and two passengers landed, first, at Provincetown, 
Cape Cod, on the 11th of November and, later and per- 
manently, at Plymouth, December 24, it was deemed 
desirable to celebrate these events earlier during the 
year, when the weather was more favorable. 

The celebrations were begun in August and con- 
tinued during September and October. Be that as it 
may, tourists will continue to arrive long after the last 
observance. Indeed, there will be not a few visitors 
who will want to survey the famous places at the very 
time they were first occupied by the Pilgrim Fathers 
—1i.e., Provincetown on November 21, and Plymouth 
on December 24—when snow covered the ground. 
Among the several books that have been published for 
the benefit of visitors and those who, though in- 
terested, are unable to undertake the journey to Cape 
Cod, the following three deserve serious attention 
because of their superior merit. 

“In the Days of The Pilgrim Fathers,” by Mary 


Caroline Crawford and published by Little, Brown & 
Company, leads in respect to accuracy of historical 
research, interest of subject-matter and beauty of style. 
The author takes pains to explain the difference be- 
tween Pilgrim and Puritan—a topic about which there 
exists much confusion in the public mind. She deals 
briefly, yet entertainingly, with the early history of the 
Pilgrims; their first migration; the departure from 
Plymouth, England (September 6, 1620); the long 
ocean-voyage, and the terrible first winter at Plym- 
outh. She dwells at length, however, on the rela- 
tions of the Pilgrims and the Indians; the way the 
Pilgrims made their laws and lived up to them; how 
they established “‘Freedom to worship God”; on the 
religious tolerance of the colonists, and their social life 
and customs. Of literary value to students of the 
Pilgrim-story is the chapter devoted to early books 
written about Plymouth. The many photographs 
that adorn the volume are carefully selected and are 
technically admirable. Throughout the work, the 
author shows praiseworthy pains to present the most 
important landmarks along the coast between Boston 
and Plymouth, so that the reader feels that, so far 
as sight-seeing is concerned, his expectations are fully 
met. The price of this book is $3.00. 

“Old Plymouth Trails,’ by Winthrop Packard and 
issued by Small, Maynard & Company, is a book of an 
entirely different character from the purely historical 
one by Caroline Crawford. It makes an irresistible 
appeal to the nature-lover, and, with his deep love of 
the woods and fields and their denizens, and his 
thorough acquaintance with the entire Cape Cod 
region, Mr. Packard presents a series of animated 
pictures along the first Pilgrim-trail. There are 
sketches illustrated wth numerous, fine photographs 
of beautiful scenery of coast, field, marsh and glade 
not frequented by the regular tourist, which Mr. 
Packard glorifies with an artist’s pen—paying tribute to 
an indigenous wild-flower, or some creature of the 
woods, or a bubbling meadow-brook. He loves the 
voices of nature, and speaks of them in terms of genu- 
ine affection and glowing enthusiasm. They are the 
voices that greeted the Pilgrim as he entered the dense 
woods, soothed and cheered him, and helped to sustain 
him in his faith in God. Mr. Packard’s volume can 
be read with satisfaction either in connection with, or 
after, Caroline Crawford’s book. In either case, it is 
a timely and fascinating effort and fills its place in 
Pilgrim literature. The price is $3.00. 

“The Old Coast-Road,” by Agnes Edwards, and pro- 
duced by the Houghton Mifflin Company (price $3.00), 
is a delightfully told story of a trip along the shore- 
road from Dorchester Heights—by way of Milton, 
Quincy, Weymouth, Hingham, Marshfield, Duxbury, 
Kingston—to Plymouth Rock. As the author truth- 
fully states, the tourist will meet delightful, character- 
istic views interspersed with quaint colonial houses, of 
the 17th century and some modern ones; old-fashioned 
gardens, well-sweeps, and other picturesque features. 

Miss Edwards’ style is delightfully intimate, and 
her little volume—enhanced, as it is, with many 
artistic and appropriate pencil-sketches—is to be 
worthily associated with the best literature of the 
Plymouth Pilgrims. 
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Milwaukee Photographers’ Convention 


From all reports that have come to us from reliable 
sources, the convention of the Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
August 23 to 28, was a remarkable success. This was 
due to the energetic efforts of the executive board, 
headed by President Charles L. Lewis, the support of 
the photographic press, and the psychological effect of 
the importance and quality imparted by the increased 
dues of ten dollars per member. It was but natural 
that, with increased prices all along the line, the small 
dues of $2.00 were entirely inadequate to meet present- 
day expenses. A further increase to even $15.00 per 
member would not be out of place. 

The attendance exceeded that of any convention in 
recent years, although in justice to difficult conditions 
of to-day, including greatly increased railroad-fares, 
hotel-expenses, etc., the golden days of the old associ- 
ation, forty years ago, should not be used as a com- 
parison. The attendance at Milwaukee, according to 
the figures of Treasurer Diehl, was 1,378 photogra- 
phers, manufacturers and dealers. If to these, 311 
ladies and visitors are added, a total of 1,689 is reached. 

An outstanding feature of the convention was an 
up-to-date photographic studio, including darkroom, 
printing-room, children’s camera-room and reception- 
room. Credit for the planning and construction of 
this Model Studio, complete in every way, is due to 
Mr. F. H. Hoefle, of the Eastman Kodak Company, 
and Mr. Will Armstrong of the C. L. Lewis Studio, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

The manufacturers and dealers were present in force 
—66, including the leading ones, being sufficient evi- 
dence. 

The photographic press was represented by Abel's 
Photographic Weekly, Bulletin of Photography and The 
Camera. 

A pleasant social feature was the presence for the 
first time since the death of her husband, Gustav 
Cramer (in 1914), of Mrs. Cramer, or, as she has been 
popularly known for many years, ““Mama Cramer.” 


Salon Honors 


Tuis distinction for exceptionally meritorious photo- 
graphic work was conferred upon the following-named 
photographers: Frank Scott Clark, Detroit; Gerhard 
Sisters, St. Louis; T. Kajiwara, St. Louis; Strauss- 
Peyton, Kansas City; Richard T. Dooner, Philadel- 
phia; Pasquale Culotta, Baltimore; Will H. Towles, 
Washington; Lejaren a’Hiller, New York; Howard D. 
Beach, Buffalo, and Francis J. Sipprell, Buffalo. The 
judges were Pirie MacDonald, S. L. Stein, and Eugene 
R. Hutchinson, none of whom was a competitor. 

Despite his ill-health—which, however, has improved 
—Charles I. Lewis presided at the convention. His 
reputation as a man and American of the highest type, 
as well as a studio-photographer, lent distinction, dig- 
nity and prestige to the convention. 

The Trophy-Cup of the Amalgamated Association 
was won by the Missouri Valley Association. 

The next place of meeting was left to the discretion 
of incoming Executive Board. 

The winners of the “Hidden-Slogan” prize were: 
Mrs. Scholl, South Bend, Indiana; Dalziel Green, 
Fairfield, Iowa, and H. L. Ryder, Rockford, Llinois. 
Inasmuch as the correct answer was received from three 
different sources, the prize, $100, was divided equally 
among the three winners.. The correct answer was, 


“Your friends can purchase everything you may give 
them, but not your photograph.” 
The commercial photographers formed an organiza- 


tion and elected as chairman Charles D. Kaufman, of 

‘hicago. Recognized as a section of the P. A. of A., 
this new body is now incorporated as a part of the 
national association. 


Woman’s Auxiliary of the P. A. of A. 


Art the meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
P. A. of A., a ruling was made that no dues shall be 
collected from the Woman’s Auxiliary. As the Aux- 
iliary is now a part of the P. A. of A., the expense for 
carrying the Auxiliary and its work will be paid by 
the P. A. of A. Every woman who attends the Na- 
tional Conventions, as a member, or who attends as 
a relative or business-associate of a member; or who 
is a manufacturer or dealer; or who is a relative or 
business-associate of a manufacturer or dealer, may 

me a member of the Woman's Auxiliary by 
sending her name to the secretary, Alice W. Cham- 
bers, 7321 Boyer Street, Mount Airy, Pa. The Aux- 
iliary’s business is to look after the welfare and com- 
fort of the women who attend the Conventions; to 
promote real friendship among its members, and to 
work, in any way possible, for the progress of pho- 
tography. The business-meeting was held August 
26, Mrs. W. H. Towles presiding. Clara Louise 
Hagin, of Chicago, was elected third vice-president 
in place of Mamie Gerhard, who retired after faithful 
and efficient service. The members assisted in the 
preparation of the Model Studio, furnishing the 
women’s rest-room, and, under the leadership of 
Mamie Gerhard, exemplified the work of the ideal 
receptionist. Full particulars of the work done by 
the Women’s Auxiliary at the Milwaukee Conven- 
tion, together with information regarding the future 
of this eminent body of photographic workers, will 
be gladly furnished by the secretary, Alice W. 
Chambers. 


A. J. Voorhees—Exhibitor 


AN occasional participant in PuHoto-Era competi- 
tions, A. J. Voorhees, whose article of special interest 
to apartment-dwellers with photo-chemical activities 
appears in the present number, has been a success- 
ful contributor in several prominent exhibitions, this 
season. His pictures were hung in the following shows: 
Pittsburg Salon; Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences; Bangor Salon; Copenhagen Salon, and 
Toronto Salon. 


Unique Photograph Business For Sale 


A GOODLY sum can be realized by a smart photog- 
rapher—professional or amateur—with a little capital, 
business-ability and energy—as well as an active pic- 
ture-dealer or art-publisher who will simply continue a 
highly-profitable business that was interrupted by 
sudden illness of the proprietor. It is the production 
and sale of photographs of beautiful, white Angora 
kittens, of great popular appeal. These handsome 
creatures appear in poses that are serious or comical, 
the expression being irresistible. The pictures are of 
the highest artistic and technical merit. The author 
and owner of the negatives, Charles E. Bullard, of 
Peterborough, N.H., long and favorably known to the 
publisher of Puoro-Era, and unable to resume the 
business on account of ill-health, wishes to dispose of 
the entire stock of several hundred original negatives, 
copyrights and goodwill. The intending purchaser 
should act quickly, if he wishes to take advantage of 
the approac Christmas-trade. See advertisement 
in this issue. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


Tue FUNDAMENTALS OF PHotocrapHy. By C. E. K. 
Mees, D.Sc. Illustrated with photographs and dia- 
grams. 111 pages. Octavo. Price, $1.00. Roch- 
ester, N.Y.: Eastman Kodak Company, 1920. 

This little work has been written by one who ranks 
high among men in photographic science, but with the 
object of providing an elementary account of the 
theoretical foundations of photography, in language 
which can be followed by readers without any special- 
ized scientific training. It is true that most amateur 
camerists work without any knowledge of the character 
of the materials they use, and of the reactions which 
those materials undergo in the optical and chemical 
processes—from the moment the image is formed by 
the lens until it appears as a finished, permanent pic- 
ture. The worker who is interested to know by what 
scientific means he obtains the results that delight 
his friends, will find the little book prepared by Dr. 
Mees a veritable Pandora’s box; for with admirable 
clearness and brevity, and aided by numerous illu- 
minating photographs, the author epitomizes the 
salient features of photographic practice in the follow- 
ing eleven chapters: The Beginnings of Photography; 
Light and Vision; Camera-Lenses; Light-Sensitive 
Materials; Development; The Structure of the 
Developed Image; The Reproduction of Light and 
Shade; Printing; Finishing the Negative; Halation; 
Orthochromatic ‘Photography. ‘That a copy of this 
important little work, by Dr. Mees, and the technical 
product of the Eastman Kodak Company, will form a 
part of every amateur worker’s equipment, is a safe 
prophecy. 


Tue ComMerciAL PuootocrapHer. By L. G. Rose. 
Quarto (8144 x 11)4-inches). 147 pages. Profusely 
illustrated with original photographs. Price, $4.00. 
Philadelphia, U.S.A.: Frank V. Chambers. 

This is by far the best book published on the sub- 
ject of commercial photography. It is written by an 
expert-photographer in commercial work, who _ is 
likewise a capital writer. The volume deals with the 
following subjects: Equipment; Lenses; Plates and 
Films; Exteriors; Interiors; Banquets; Panoramas; 
Machinery; Automobiles and Trucks: Store-Win- 
dows; The Studio; General Merchandise; Furniture; 
Stoves;. Monuments; Cut Glass; Silverware; Legal 
Photography; Photographing Colored Objects; Copy- 
ing; Enlarging; Darkroom-Work; Blocking; Staining 
and Lettering; Printing; Blue-Prints; Vandykes; 
Photostats; Prints and Coloring; Advertising-Photo- 
graphs; Prices, and Building Business. 

A careful examination of this admirable work con- 
vinces us that the object-lessons here presented con- 
stitute in themselves a real course in commercial 
photography, which appeals not only to the student 
interested in this department of photographic work, 
but to the commercial photographer or, as he is gener- 
ally called, the all-around photographer. 

The text presents all up-to-date methods, tricks and 


dodges that are known only to a thoroughly experi- 
enced commercial worker, and describes every step, 
from the choice of equipment down to the finished 
print, whether the latter be a straight contact-print, 
an enlargement, a colored print, or one that is worked 
up to suit the needs of the photo-engraver. The book 
is printed on the highest grade of coated paper, in 
large, clear type, and is a credit to the printer’s art. 
We heartily recommend this book to every photo- 
worker interested in producing technically perfect 
pictures for the merchant, the architect, or whoever 
calls for the most exacting photographic work. Copies 
of the book can be obtained from PHoto-Era at the 
regular price. 


All-the-Year-’Round Photography 


“* ALL-THE-YEAR- ROUND, photography” is what we 
all believe in, that is to say—those of us who are suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the subject to know its uses 
and its charms. But what is wanted is, that the casual 
snapshooter should be educated up to this knowledge 
and belief and then the business of photographic 
dealing would be freed of that bug-bear—the slack 
winter-months. With commendable foresight, Messrs. 
Butcher and Sons, Ltd. have adopted the phrase, 
“all-the-year-’round photography,” as a sort of slogan, 
and they are issuing booklets and show-cards to bring 
this home to the very class who need to be taught its 
meaning and its intrinsic value. The habit of putting 
aside the camera at the end of September is, unfor- 
tunately, not confined to the snapshooter; and many 
dealers, who ought to know better, adopt precisely the 
same policy. In the early autumn, windows that 
have been gay with cameras and photographic dis- 
plays during the spring and summer months are desti- 
tute of anything of the kind. Could:a worse policy 
be adopted? Surely it is up to the dealer to show by 
his window-display that there is much for the camera- 
user to do in the dull days and during the long evenings 
of the winter-months. 

A little consideration will show the dealer that a 
little display of enlargers and lanterns, side by side 
with cameras and specimens of their results, will be 
likely to induce the amateur worker to continue his 
operations after the sun has disappeared. The dis- 
play of a few good enlargements with the original print 
attached will do much to create a desire to go and do 
likewise. Those dealers who have hitherto handled 
photography as a side-show or a season-trade, should 
ask themselves what dealers who confine their trade 
solely to handling photographic supplies, do in the 
autumn and winter months. Go out and look at 
their windows, they will not find the shutters up. 
Those are the dealers who do something to further the 
industry, and by doing that they increase their turn- 
over and profits. Several of the leading photo-dealers 
find that their sales keep up to the normal right up to 
Christmas, and after a few dull weeks in January the 
trade opens up again and goes on merrily right through 
the year. Let our readers take the slogan, “ All-the- 
year-round photography” to heart now and work it 
for all it is worth. It will repay all that is put into it 
a hundredfold——The Photographic Dealer. 


Billy Sunday as Art-Critic 


WE read in an esteemed evening-paper the following 
announcement, “Sunday talks at the Art Museum.” 
Interested to see how much Billy knew about art, I 
read the statement proper, and found that there were 
to be Sunday-talks by different art-experts at the 
Art Museum. Billy Sunday was out of it. 
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CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 


BetnG in Switzerland on a short summer holiday 
it may not be out of place to mention a new book on 
ski-ing called, ““Das Skifahren,” by Adolf Zarn and 
Peter Barblan (published by Arnold Bopp and Co., 
Ziirich, at twelve franes). As all the world knows, 
Switzerland has snow-covered frontiers in more than 
one direction, and earnest attention has been given by 
the authorities to the training of ski-ing soldiers. This 
book embodies the results right up to date of the mili- 
tary drill designed solely to make men handy and quick, 
and absolutely at home on ski in all conditions of snow, 
and on every variety of ground, and marks a big depar- 
ture from the idea that has of late years been pre- 
dominant, viz.: style must come before all else in 
ski-ing. The authors even suggest that in a few years’ 
time, the much admired telemark turn will no longer 
be the vogue, and that runners will swing around with 
a jump, as they are now being taught to do at the Swiss 
Military Ski-School. 

These revolutionary ideas are demonstrated con- 
vincingly by no less than one hundred and eleven photo- 
graphic illustrations. Indeed, one might say the book 
seems ail illustrations, although there is a good deal 
of reading-matter, as well. It is an excellent example 
of photography used exhaustively to propound a series 
of exercises that not only lead up to good ski-running, 
but are in themselves a complete athletic training; 
for it is intended that they should be practiced on 
snowless earth, and at any time of the year. 

The doctor at our hotel is an Armenian, and knows 
more of Turkey, and the Caucasus in particular, than 
of the rest of Europe. He is familiar with persecutions 
and attempted extermination of his race. When he 
saw our Sanderson half-plate camera, he exclaimed— 
not without difficulty and much searching for his few 
English words—“‘Oh, you do Kodak?” We assented, 
and smiled to ourselves at the way the copyrighted word 
of the great camera-firm must have forestalled, or sup- 
planted, the term “‘ photograph” in the Middle East. 

There are many photographic facts that we all know 
by heart, and yet do not realize the importance of in 
practice, until they are brought to our attention by 
an extreme example. We have just had such an 
experience in the matter of temperature in develop- 
ment. In our photography, this summer, we are 
using the same brand of plates (Kodak Portrait-Films) 
as we employed in January last at this same high 
mountain-village, and again Kodol is our developer. 
The temperature of the darkroom and the water, in 
January, was fairly low, and it took usually more than 
twenty minutes with correct exposure and normal 
strength developer to obtain proper density. We 
began our work here, this summer, in a hot spell of 
weather. The spring, some miles further up the 
valley, from which the hotel-water is brought in pipes, 

d got warm in the hot sun and, in consequence, 
the developer was at a high temperature. In five 
minutes, we obtained full density with all factors 
exactly the same as in winter, with the one exception 
of temperature. A week or so later, after a period of 
rain-storms and cool weather, we found ten minutes 
none too long for development, using the water as it 
came directly from the mountains. 

Of course, the reader has the right to point out our 


carelessness in not carefully testing the temperature of 
the water both in summer and winter, and artificially 
rectifying nature’s extremes. No doubt, it should 
have been done, although the traveling camera-man in 
Europe has quite enough to do to get his impedimenta 
of cameras, lenses, screens, plates, developer, hypo, 
etc. to the desired destination without any more com- 
plications. But apart from this, it emphasizes the 
already known, but not always realized, fact of the 
immense importance of temperature. And all the 
while the old-fashioned method of development is 
adhered to, and a sharp and experienced eye is kept 
on the progression of density, little trouble need be 
feared, the process simply being slow in cold, and fast 
in hot weather. The danger only arises if we have not 
fully grasped the importance of temperature. 

The Daily Express, of London, has been testing Mr. 
Thorvald Andersen’s invention of transmitting and 
reproducing photographs over any distance. Mr. 
Andersen, who is a Dane, has been interested in long- 
distance picture-transmission for some years, and, 
apparently, has evolved a system that makes it pos- 
sible to telegraph, or wireless, or telephone as far as 
telegraphy, wireless or telephone can work. That is 
to say, there is no earthly limit to the distance over 
which a photograph can be telegraphed, for you can 
telegraph right around the world. The method is at 
present a secret, and the patents are being applied for 
in all countries. But, judged by the pictures shown 
as having been telegraphed from Copenhagen to 
London, it depends on the sharp contrast of light and 
shade, and they are obviously reproduced by photo- 
graphic means. The person who transmits the photo- 
graph has first to emphasize the shaded parts of it, and 
then write out a code message according to the system. 
The person who receives the message has to decode the 
words into terms of light and shade in picture-form. 

The experiment was made in the following way. 
While Mr. Andersen was crossing from Copenhagen to 
London with his apparatus, the Daily Express selected 
three photographs and sent them from London to Mr. 
Andersen’s brother in Denmark. Mr. Andersen did 
not see the photographs, and did not know whose 
photographs had been chosen. Mr. Andersen’s brother, 
using the system invented by Thorvald, sent to the 
Daily Express three cables in code—one for each pho- 
tograph. Mr. Thorvald Andersen, on being handed 
the three cablegrams, locked himself in a darkroom of 
the Daily Express photographic studio, and by means 
of his apparatus translated the cablegrams into three 
pictures, which the Daily Express reproduced. They 
are of the King, Mr. Lloyd George, and Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh, and there is no denying that they are like- 
nesses. We are told that decoding the message into 
terms of light and shade in picture-form takes from one 
to two hours, and that a single wrong word or letter 
would alter the picture. The cost of transmission is 
just the cost of the telegram, wireless or telephone 
message, and if the code-message is sent correctly, the 
exact reproduction of the photograph is assured. It 
is all very interesting, and the photographic outsider’s 
curiosity is naturally directed to how Mr. Andersen 
spends that hour or two, locked in the darkroom, when 
he is developing his long-distance pictures. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


The Heyde Exposure-Meter—New Model 


THE new model of the Heyde Exposure-Meter, of 
which Herbert and Huesgen Company, 18 East 42d 
Street, New York City, are the sole agents for the 
U.S.A., is a small, simple, practical and an effective 
optical instrument. It utilizes an optically and spec- 
troscopically corrected blue glass-wedge or prism; and 
enables the photographer to obtain by direct visual 
observation a mathematically accurate and scientifi- 
cally correct measuring of the reflected actinic light 
which comes from the subject. It is cylindrical in 
shape, constructed of aluminum, is 2% inches in diam- 
eter and but 5% of an inch in thickness. Our long ac- 
quaintance with the Heyde Exposure-Meter enables us 
to assure readers of PHotro-Era that this meter does 
what is claimed for it and merits the popularity which 
it enjoys. 


Rexo Dupli-Kit Mask 


Tue Rexo Dupli-Kit Mask is a thin metal-mask that 
fits in the back of the camera over the bellows-frame 
and masks off the opening so that a picture one-half 
the regular size may be obtained when Rexo Film is 
used. With this mask twelve pictures, half the regular 
size, are made on a six-exposure roll, twenty on a ten- 
exposure roll and twenty-four on a twelve-exposure 
film. The Rexo Dupli-Kit System may be used in all 
popular hand-cameras with a Rexo Dupli-Kit Mask 
and Rexo Speed Film of corresponding size. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the manufacturers, 
Burke & James, Inc., 240 East Qntario Street, Chicago. 


Sharp Pictures Without Focusing 


THERE are many persons who have no ear for music; 
others who have no sense of rhythm; others who have 
no idea of dimensions, and again, those who have no 
idea of distance. This latter faculty is of great impor- 
tance in outdoor-photography. When the camerist 
focuses the object on the groundglass and his vision is 
normal, and nothing happens to move the object or 
the camera during the exposure, he will get a sharp 
picture. 

The use of hand-cameras, however, imposes the task 
of estimating the distance of the object to be photo- 
graphed, whether it be a person, a group, a building, an 
animal or a tree. To determine the distance by means 
of a tape-measure, or by pacing it, isn’t always con- 
venient. It certainly consumes much valuable time, 
and is otherwise impracticable. 

But here we have a little device—MacMillan’s Disto- 
graph, which taken from one’s vest-pocket, is held by 
one finger between the eye and the camera-subject 
and in a few seconds the accurate distance is deter- 
mined. We used this handy little contrivance, re- 
cently, and were astounded at the ease, closeness and 
accuracy with which a correct distance of an object— 
near or far away—could be determined. No camera- 
user should be without one. There is no chance of 
using a rival contrivance of this sort, because there is 
but one, and that is MacMillan’s. It is advertised in 
this issue. 


Lens-Cleaning Tissue—a Wollensak Product 


Tue proper cleaning of photographic lenses is a 
thing that sometimes puzzles even the best of photog- 
raphers. A very satisfactory method is to use the 
Wollensak Japanese Tissue. This material is made 
from the bark of the Japanese Mitsumata and, being 
free of any abrasive tendency, is admirably adapted 
to cleaning lenses. It is put up in booklets of small, 
convenient size, with sixteen pages of tissue to the 
book. They contain definite directions for cleaning 
lenses, and can be obtained at all dealers in photo- 
supplies, otherwise from the company direct for twelve 
cents postpaid. 


Japanese Water-Colors 


Soon, the long winter-evenings will give the camerist 
the necessary leisure to sort and arrange his vacation- 
pictures. In so doing, he should not lose sight of the 
opportunity to select prints that are suitable for color- 
ing. No doubt, he has many pictures that were made 
during the autumn-season, when the woodlands and 
hills were glorified by the beauty of autumn-colors. 
The carefully prepared and convenient colors, made 
by the Japanese Water-Color Company, Rochester, 
N.Y., are especially suited to the needs of the camerist, 
and will yield eminently satisfactory results. 

A good plan is, after having secured the multi- 
colored autumn-view, to make an outline pencil-sketch 
of the subject and, with Japanese Water-Colors, briefly 
indicate the colors as they appear in nature. This 
color-guide may be used any time afterwards, in color- 
ing a photographic print of the original negative. 


Sel d’Or 


For the benefit of the younger generation of Cam- 
erists, Mr. G. A. Wright in The Amateur Photographer 
explains what-is meant by sel d'or in old books on 
photography. It was a double hyposulphite of gold 
and sodium, and at one time enjoyed a good deal of 

popularity as a toning agent for silver paper, the bath 
being made by dissolving the requisite quantity of 

“sel d’or”’ in water and adding a trace of hydrochloric 
acid. Although hyposulphite existed in the bath, it 
was only present in a very minute proportion, and after 
toning the prints had to be separately fixed 

For many years now “‘sel d’or”’ has not been obtain- 
able. It is easily made up, however, by mixing solu- 
tions of hypo and of gold chloride in the proportion of 
three parts of hypo to one of gold. What is the equiv- 
alent of the old “sel d’or” toning bath, for example, 
can be got by dissolving five grains of gold chloride in 
half a pint of water, fifteen grains of hypo in another 
half-pint, and then stirring the solution of hypo vigor- 
ously while pouring the gold into it. Twenty drops of 
hydrochloric acid added to the pint of bath so made 
up give the working solution, which, although it was 
originally designed only for albumenized and plain 
paper prints, is quite suitable for printing-out paper. 

The prints after toning should be rinsed and im- 
mersed in a weak solution of bicarbonate of soda 
before putting them into the hypo. 
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The Universal 
Anastigmat 
Lens 


A lens that has most satisfactorily solved the problem 
of variety and convenience is the 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
Protar 


A rapid, convertible lens, composed of two Series VII 
Anastigmats which may be used singly, making really 
three lenses in one. 

As a doublet, it has sufficient speed for any ordinary 
instantaneous work, while the two single elements, 
which may have different focal lengths, are suitable 
for landscapes, architectural work, groups and the like. 
Write for our new photographic lens catalog, which 
describes the Protar VIIa as well as the famous Tessar 
and other Bausch & Lomb Anastigmats and accessories. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
622 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Baloptii ), Ophthalmic Lenses and 
Instruments, Photo-micrographic Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight- 
Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other high-grade Optical Products. 


= that eyes may 
= better and farther 


= 
=. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Do ie Pictures Justice ! 


Show them on the screen at home, or in your lodge or Le 
club—enlarged and with all details in sharp relief. No ¥ 
special slides necessary. Combination models of the 


Bausch & Lomb 


BALOPTICON 
project opaque objects (prints, illustrations, postcards, maps, specimens, etc.) No “light 


trouble’”’—the new gas-filled Mazda insures even light distribution with minimum current 
and runs itself. Other Balopticon models project slides alone. 


The name of the maker, Bausch & Lomb, is your guarantee of uniform, unfailing service 
[ | BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


558 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
a New York Chicago San Francisco Washington 
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Home Balopticon for lantern slides and opaque objects, $81.00 © 


FOR SALE 


Owing to ill-health, I offer for 
sale several hundred negatives of 
Bullard’s Animal Studies from 
life, in sizes 5x7 and 11x14. The 
first complete line of this kind 
ever published. 


Original, catchy and popular. 
Have been sold in the leading art- 
stores of this country, and used on 
high-grade calendar, Christmas and 
Easter cards and Valentines. 


A rare opportunity to engage in 
“Copyright, 1900, by C. E§Bullard.” a lucrative and pleasing business. 


For full particulars address, C. E. BULLARD, Peterboro, N. H. 
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1920 RUBY REFLEX 


(THORNTON— PICKARD—ENGLAND) 


Cooke F/4.5 Anastigmat Lens 
Automatic Shutter and Mirror 
Revolving-Back —Long-Bellows Extension 


It’s the action that puts life and 
attractiveness into the picture 


You can make action-pictures with the Ruby Reflex at 
the critical moment—the Broad Jumper as he goes through 
space—the Tennis-Expert as he makes a seemingly impos- 
sible point—the High Diver dropping swiftly into the 
water—they all suggest action, life and exciting pleasure. 
You can photograph their movements with the RUBY 


_REFLEX at the critical moment of their performance. 


The RUBY REFLEX CAMERA can also be used for 
perfect still-pictures and indoor-photography in weather 
where the ordinary camera fails. 


Price: 21} x3}, $110; 3}x 4}, $130; 4x5, $160 
AT YOUR DEALER’S 


CHAS. G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. 


110 West 32nd Street, New York City 


U.S. A. SALES AGENTS 


REPAREDNESS for fall-and-winter 
work DEMANDS that HAMMER 
PLATES form part of every well- 
equipped photographic outfit. 
With special brands for special needs, 
all of high speed and quality, they are 
a necessity in every studio. 


PEERLESS 


The original colors put up on leaves or 
films. The standard photographic 
colors everywhere. 


Hammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and Are now offered in bound booklets, three 
Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field and sizes, $1.00, 75c. and 45c. Also in display- 
studio-work, and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- boxes with brushes, etc., at $1.75 and $1.50. 
chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates Separate color-films, 150 shades. In liquid 


for color-values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO * 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 


COMPANY 


form for all kinds of tinting or dye-toning. 
In indelible form for airbrush-users. 


Sold by dealers in photo-materials and art- 
supplies in every city in the U.S. and in most 
foreign countries. 


Order direct or through your dealer. Circu- 
lars free. Illustrated catalog for a 2c. stamp. 


ADDRESS 


JAPANESE WATER-COLOR CO. 


Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Japanese Transparent Water-Colors 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Paoto-Era Guaranty 
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Ica - (ontessa—finest of 
fine cameras—are now avail- 
able, and the new catalogue, 
describing many new types 
and models—that’s available 


too. 
Harold M. Bennett 
U. S. Agent 


110 East 23rd Street New York 
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most critical photography. 


write direct. 


CARL ZEISS 
JENA 


HE modern productions of the old world’s optical 
science are now available for all America. 
those who require optical instruments of indescribable 
scientific accuracy, the productions of the world famous 
CARL ZEISS WORKS are well known. 

The remarkable optical qualities with which CARL ZEISS 
lenses are endowed, leaves nothing to be desired for the 


“As good as a CARL ZEISS” is the highest compliment 
that can be paid a photographic lens. 
Learn more about CARL ZEISS lenses at your dealer’s or 


Harold M. Bennett 


\ U. S. Agent 
| 110 East 23d Street, New York 


To 


LIFE-STUDIES 


ARTISTIC AND REFINED 
Endorsed by painters and art-critics 


Portfolio of 63 half-tones of Aurora Life- 
Studies, 9} x 12 inches, semi-draped and in 
the nude, $5.00; and print-set No. 300, con- 
sisting of 12 6x 10 original nude photographs, 
full-length statuary poses, printed on heavy 
Azo paper, $4.50. Both for $9.00. Published 
exclusively for artists, designers and art- 
students. Sent only by express on receipt of 
price. With PHOTO-E for one year, 
$10.75. Address orders to 

PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
367 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, U.S. A. 


Why Get Along With Inefficient 
Light When You Can Have the 
Best at Small Cost? 


Your skylight may do well enough when the 
sun is shining from a clear sky; but there are 
cloudy days, late afternoons, and whole seasons 
of weak daylight. 


Think how handy it is to have a Halldorson 
Flash-Lamp at such times. It is always at full 
efficiency, winter or summer, rain or shine, day 
or night; ready to supply a 

volume of the best light for 
snapshot-exposures. 


Place your order early for a 


Halldorson Portrait 
Flash-Lamp 


Send for full information, in- 
cluding folder, “The Way to 
Successful Home-Portraiture” 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Paexe-Eaa Guaranty 
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Halldorson 
177 Wilson Avenue, Chicago , Home-Portrait 
Flash-Lamp No. 2 


LENSES|WOLLENSA K|SHUTTERS 


FOR GRAFLEX USE 


SPEED-pictures showing 
perfectly arrested motion, 
sparkling definition and 
full illumination, are ob- 
tainable with the Series IT 
Velostigmat F/4.5. This 
perfect anastigmat is en- 
thusiastically endorsed by thousands of 
users as the ideal lens for Graflex, Reflex 
and other reflecting-cameras. 


“A Velostigmat is an anastigmat—plus.” 


PICTORIAL effects of 
rare beauty, with an at- § 
mospheric quality of soft- 
ness—a pleasing round- 
ness that is truly distinc- 
tive, are possible with the 
Verito Diffused Focus F/4. 

Used in enlarging or making negatives 
direct, in landscape-work or portraiture, 
the Verito is a most valuable addition to 
a Graflex outfit. 


Both lenses mentioned above, as well as our complete line of professional and amateur 
products, are described in catalog ““X.” Ask your dealer, or let us send you a free copy. 


The simplest, most effective and most accurate instru- 
ment for determining correct time for exposure. 


Easily and quickly manipulated; pact and always 
ready for use. 


No Sensitive Paper Used For Tinting 


Exposure table complete on dial. 


Essential to the Photographer who wants— 
perfect pictures. 


Or tor descriptive booklet. 
HERBERT 
& HUESGEN 


New Vest Pocket Model 
Size Dia. 2-3/89 x 13/168 Thick 
Price $10. 


NEAR 


CO. 


AVE 


18 East 42nd. Street 


NEW YORK 


Dealers: A postal 
will bring our 
special afer. 


MERCK’S 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


PHOTOL, Rapid Developer 
(Monomethy!-Paramido-Phenol-Sulphate) 


PYROGALLIC ACID 
HYDROQUINONE 

SODIUM HYPOSULPHITE 
SODIUM SULPHITE 

SODIUM SULPHIDE 
POTASSIUM BROMIDE 
POTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE 
SILVER SALTS 

URANIUM SALTS 
BICHROMATES 

ALUMS ACETIC ACID, Etc, 


Sole Distributors of 


METOL 


for Rhodia Chemical Co, 


MERCK & CO. 
NEW YORK 


ST. LOVIS MONTREAL 
Works at RAHWAY, N. J. 
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COLLODION 


The printing-medium which experience has shown gives the 
maximum of charm with the minimum of trouble. A wide 
range of artistic effects with P implicity in ki 
FIVE GRADES 
This superb paper is made in five distinct 
and delightful grades. Matte, Smooth, Cream 
Smooth, Antique (white and cream) and Glossy. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


J. L. LEWIS, Sole Agent, 522 Sixth Avenue, New York 


KODAKS 4 CAMERAS 
LENSES 


NEW or USED—MODELS and STYLES to suit the individual 
and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain 


OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG 


and convince yourself that we offer extraordinary values. If you 
have a perplexing problem to decide relative to photography, 
our experi d fe will gladly render assistance. 


First-class merchandise—moderate prices and 
prompt service—Guaranteed. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. 


Dept. 27 CHICAGO, ILL. 


PAGET SELF-TONING PAPERS 
White and Buff Stock 


DIRECT OR THROUGH DEALERS 


8 x 10 Light Weight, per doz. $1.50 . . . Heavy Weight, $1.65 
4x6 « 50 Post Cards, 50 
4 x5 “ 40 
34x 5} 40 
24x 4} « 25 
2x3}, 25 


The Paget Co.’s VIGURA Gaslight-Paper 


Very superior, and most popular with 
the American Soldiers when in Europe. 
Send for list. 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS 
1814 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA 


LIGHT AND SHADE 
By M. LUCKIESH 


Explains what they should know about lighting, shadows, etc. 
$3.00 will bring you a copy. Send your order to 


PHOTO-ERA, 367 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Imperial Plates 


Brilliantly reproduces the image in 
a particularly fine-grained Emulsion 
with an abundance of detail. 


A Plate for Every Purpose 
FLASHLIGHTS 


For High-speed work; adapted to and used 
by the leading Newspaper-Photographers 
of the U.S.A. 


SPECIAL SENSITIVE 


A fast plate for Portraiture and Focal- 
Plane work. 


ORTHOCHROME 


For use with a Color-Screen. 


NON-FILTER 


For the true rendering of Color-Values 
without a color-screen. 


ORDINARY 


Especially adapted to Landscapes and 
Seascapes. 


PROCESS 


For Black-and-White work. 


LANTERN (SPECIAL) 


The World’s Standard Lantern-Plate. 


AT YOUR DEALER 


G. GENNERT 


American Agent 


24-26 E. 13th Street, NEW YORK 
320 S. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
208 S. Spring Street, LOS ANGELES 
2102 First Avenue, SEATTLE 
53 Fourth Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 
prepare themselves now. For 25 years we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 
OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $1004 WEEK. We assist them to 
= positions. Fit yourself now for a position at better pay. 
‘erms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best school of 
its kind. WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
910 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois 


arn 39 1002Wée 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
Big opportunities NOW.*% 
Qualify for this fascinating 
profession. Three months’ 
course covers all branches: 


Motion-Picture—Commercial—Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials furnished 
Practical i modern ay or evening 
classes; easy terms. The School of Pnccagniecd Superiority. 
Call or write for complete catalog No. 23. 
N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., N. 505 State Street, Brooklyn 


ALBERT A. LANE 


232 GREENWICH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SUPPLY THE PAPER FOR 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Correspondence invited 


“Prouvci DEEP WHILE SLUGGARDS 
SLEEP” was a maxim of Poor Richard. The 
48 years of tireless effort which have raised the 


Tintin JS. ervice 


rendered by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CoO. 
Boston 


to tts present high standard of efficiency testify 
that we are not unworthy followers of that Master 
Craftsman, Benjamin Franklin. 


Success in Photography 


is governed by your ability to expose correctly. 
Don’t guess. Buy a reliable meter. Some meters 
give the correct exposure for some conditions; 
but insist on the Relio, because it is most com- 
plete and reliable and will serve you best. 


The Relio is most complete. 


GY THE REMIO EXPOSURE STATE 
$1. 00 j= - 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


Learn Photography 


From a 

pher operating inthe cities. 
Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 

Easy and Pleasant Occupation. 
Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
134 So. Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Three months’ complete course, all branches. 
Day- and night-classes, expert instructors. 
Free use of up-to-date equipment. Easy 
payments. Call or write for free catalogue. 


DOTTERWEICH BROTHERS, DUNKIRK, NEW YORK 


Eternal Writing-Ink 
9 Engrossing-Ink 
Higgins Taurine Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter Paste 
Drawin — Paste 
Liquid 
Office 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 
Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives, and adopt the 
Higgins Inks and Adhesives, They will 


Ss CHAS. ™M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


The plates in this issue were made 
by the 


394 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON. MASS. 
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Save Money on Your Magazines 


BY ORDERING ALL AT ONE TIME, IN A CLUB, OF US 


Class Publisher’s 
No. Price 
40 Abel’s Photo. Weekly. .. $2.50 
80 Adventure........... 4.00 
37 Ainslee’s Magazine.... 2.00 
35 All Outdoors.......... 2.00 
4.00 
96 Amateur Photographer 

and 
(w’kly) London 
4.80 
50 American Boy........ 2.50 
25 American Cookery. .... 1.50 


50 American Magazine. 2.50 
50 American Photography . 2.50 
80 Arts and Decoration 4.00 
80 Atlantic Monthly... 4.00 
35 Baseball Magazine..... 2.00 
‘4.00 
35 Boys’ Life, the Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine 2.00 
British Journal of Pho- 
tography (weekly) 
London (postpaid).... 5.75 
40 Bulletin of Photography 


17 Camera Craft (new).... 1.00 
20 Camera Craft (renewal) . 1.00 
60 Cartoons Magazine.... 3.00 
70 Century Magazine . 4.00 
35 Christian Herald (w’kly) 2.00 


50 Collier’s Weekly....... 2.50 
Cosmopolitan......... 2.00 
try Gentleman 

100 Life in 
5. 

75 Current History ...... 4.00 

70 Current Opinion....... 4.00 

50 Delineator. ........... 2.50 


Class Publisher’s 
No. Price 
$2.00 


55 Educational Review... 3.00 
85 Etude(for Music-lovers) 2.00 
55 Everybody’s Magazine. 2.75 
10 Farm and Fireside.. .50 
85 Field and Stream. ..... 2.00 
830 Forest and Stream..... 2.00 
60 Garden Magazine .. 3.00 
Good Housekeeping.... 3.00 
Harper’s Bazar....... 6.00 

80 Harper’s Magazine.... 4.00 
100 Harvey’s Weekly.... 5.00 


Hearst’s Magazine.... 4.00 
House and Garden.... 3.50 
80 House Beautiful. ...... 4.00 
35 Illustrated World...... 2.00 


70 Independent (weekly). . 4.00 
110 International Studio 6.00 


140 Judge (weekly) ....... 7.00 
Ladies’ Home Jour- 

-00 

140 Leslie’s Weekly... 7.00 

140 Life (weekly)... 7.00 


80 Literary Digest (w)... 4.00 
30 McCall’s — 1.50 
50 McClure’s Magazine... 3.00 


60 Metropolitan......... 3.00 
32 Modern Priscilla...... 1.75 
10 Mother’s Magazine.... .50 
Motor Age (weekly)... 5.00 
Motor-Boat (s-m)..... 2.00 

60 Motor Boating...... 3.00 


60 Munsey’s Magazine.... 3.00 
55 Musical America (w) 3.00 


100 Nation (weekly)....... 5.00 
70 Nat’l Geographic Maga- 


oe Publisher’s 
Price 
National Sportsman. . . $1.00 
100 New Republic (w)..... 5.00 
100 North American Re- 
(With Harvey's Weekly, $9.00) 
35 Outdoor Life......... 2.00 
85 Outer’s Book-Recre 
Outlook (weekly)...... 5.00 
50 PHOTO-ERA....... 2.50 
40 PhotoJournalof America 2.00 
80 Photo-Miniature....... 4.00 
55 Physical Culture...... 3.00 
60 Pictorial Review...... 3.00 


80 Popular Magazine (s-m) 4.00 
60 Popular ScienceMonthly 3.00 
80 Printing-Art.......... 4.00 
60 Review of Reviews.. 4.00 
Saturday Evening 
2. 
95 Scientific American (w). 5.00 
75 Scribner’s Magazine 4.00 


60 Sea-Power......... 3.00 
40 Short Stories......... 3.00 
4.00 
40 Smith’s Magazine. .... 2.00 
70 St. Nicholas......... 4.00 
45 Sunset Magazine... 2.50 
3.00 


75 Theatre Magazine... 4.00 
70 The Touchstone (Am. 

Art Student Mag.).. 4.00 
Vanity Fair.......... 3.50 
Vogue (semi-monthly). . 6.00 

40 Woman’s Home 

Companion....... 2.00 

60 World’s Work....... 4.00 
4.00 
50 Youth’s eon (w) 2.50 


All prices subject to Publishers’ changes 


HOW TO MAKE UP CLUBS 


To obtain the club-price of any combination of periodicals from the list given above, find the class-number of 
each of the magazines in the left-hand column, add them together and multiply the sum by five cents. The result 
is the club-price in the United States. Canadian or foreign postage is extra, and must be added to the price of 


each magazine. 


orders for any magazines, whether listed here or not. 


are equal to the lowest. 


We shall be very glad to state the amount of either Canadian or foreign postage, and to fill 
Let us make a quotation on the list you desire. Our prices 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 367 Boylston St., Boston, U.S.A. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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For Your Photographic Library 


Standard Photographic Books and Art-Books Which Every 


‘Camera-User Should Own 


will be found listed below. For detailed information regarding them, read the reviews in 
the issues of Paoto-Era indicated at the right of each title. Orders for any of these 


books will be filled promptly at the published price. 


Any photographic or art-book, not in this list, will gladly be procured at request. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


- The Commercial Photographer...................... $4.00 
Everyman’s Elwood Hendrick.............. 2.00 
Practical Photo-Micrography........................ 5.00 
Handbook of H. Lloyd Hind & W. B. Randles. 4.00 
*How to Use the Air-Brush.......................... Samuel W. Frazer............. 1.50 
How to Make Good Eastman Kodak Company...... -25 
The Fundamentals of Photography.................. Cum. 1.00 
Carine and Will Cadby. . . 1.60 
Hans Harting, Ph.D............ 2.50 

odern Telephotography (paper edition, $1.50)..... Capt. Owen Wheeler...... cloth, 1.75 
aoe for Students of Physics and Chemistry . Louis Derr, A.M.,S.B.. 1.60 
Photography—Its Principles and Applications........ Alfred Watkins, F.R.P.S.. English 4.00 
George Lindsay Johnson....... 3.00 
Light and Shade—And Their Applications............ ee 3.00 
Practical Kinematography and Its Application........ Frederick A. Talbot ........... 1.50 
The Fine Art of Photography.....................08- Paul Lewis Anderson .......... 3.00 
Photography and Fine Art.....................0005 Henry Turner Bailey........... 2.50 
The Romance of Modern Photography—Its Dis- 

covery and Achievements..................... Charles R. Gibson, F.R.S.E. .... 2.00 
Systematic Development of X-ray Plates and Films... Lehman Wendell, B.S., D.D. S... 2.00 
Saturday with My Camera.......... ............. 2.00 
The Home-Life of Wild Birds..................... Francis Hobart Herrick ........ 3.00 
Professional Photography (two volumes)....._....... er 1.75 
How Motion-Pictures Are Made.................... 4.00 
Condensed Course in Motion-Picture Photography ...N.Y. Institute of Photography ... 6.00 
Behind the Motion-Picture Screen.................. Austin Lescaboura............. 3.50 
Pictorial Composition in Photography............... Arthur Hammond.............. 3.50 

ART-BOOKS 

The Art of Uffizi Palace and Florence Academy...... Charles C. Heyl...............$2.50 
The Art of the Venice Academy.................... Mary Knight Potter............ 2.50 
The Art of the Wallace Collection.................. Henry C. Shelley.............. 2.50 
Art-Treasures of Washington...................... Helen W. Henderson.......... 3.00 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts...................... Julia De Wolf Addison......... 3.00 
The British Museum: Its His and Treasures..... Henry C. Shelley.............. 4.00 
Composition in Monochrome and Color.............. ge 5.00 
Pictorial Composition and Critical Judgment of 

Charles H. Caffin.............. 4.00 
The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts............ Helen W. Henderson.......... 3.00 
A Treatise on Art. In Three Parts....... RS... 1.50 


Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 


All cheques, except on_national banks, require 10 cents additional for exchange 


Oct. 1920 
Dec. 1914 


June 1914 


July 1913 


Feb. 1912 
Oct. 1917 
Dec. 1913 


Add I5c. for postage to price of books, except those marked *, on all orders from points outside of New England 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 
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Oct. 1920 
ie Feb. 1920 
Aug. 1918 
Aug. 1910 
Dec. 1913 
4 Apr. 1920 
Dec. 1912 
Nov. 1919 
Apr. 1919 
ake Nov. 1914 
June 1918 
May 1919 
Jan. 1919 
Aug. 1920 
Aug. 1920 
ae Dec. 1912 
Sept. 1914 
Aug. 1910 
Mar. 1912 
Apr. 1913 


The Graflex 
Enlarging Camera 


Making large pictures from small negatives is fas- 
cinating work and offers wide possibilities for 


pictorial effects. 


The Graflex Enlarging Camera is provided with 
all the adjustments necessary for making 8 x 10 or 
smaller prints from film or plate negatives, of any 
size up to 4x5 or 3% x5”. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Folmer & Schwing Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Proto-Era Guaranty 
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The Pocket Premo 


and the 


Premo Film Pack 


The camera and film for twenty-four 


2%x3% pictures make just a convenient 
handful. 


It is an unusual combination of picture- 
making simplicity and pocket convenience. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Rochester Optical Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Catalogue free at your Dealer’s or by mail 


Puorto-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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The Kodak 
Album 


Fifty black leaves bound in 
handsome black cowhide 
leather cover with edges, Ox- 
ford Bible styles. Loose-leaf. 
The kind of album that you 
will be glad to show. 


THE PRICE 


‘4%x 7, A-1, fifty black leaves . $4.25 
7 x11, B-1, fifty black leaves . 6,50 


The Hercules 
Album 


(Loose-leaf) 


This is one of the most attract- 
ive albums ever offered. The 
covers are flexible with choice of 
black, blended grey genuine 
leathers or rich maroon artificial 
leather with flap and clasps hold- 
ing the album flat when filled. 
Has large pocket for loose 
prints; is furnished with 50 black 
leaves bound inside of cover by 


silk cord. 


Prices from $2.60 up. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Proto-Era Guaranty 


Kodak Metal Tripods 


Inspect the Kodak Metal 
Tripod at your dealer’s. See 
for yourself the ease with 
which it may be set up and 
the firm support which its 
| metal construction gives the 
camera. Note how compact 
it is when folded up, how 
convenient to carry. 


We manufacture other tri- 
pods, but Kodak Metal lead 
the line. 


Prices range from $3.50 up, 
according to size and style. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Puorto-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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Ask Your Dealer about the New 


Photographic 
Competition 


_ with Cash Prizes aggregating 
$500.00 


There is a circular describing the contest 
in full that he will give you—or we shall 
be glad to send one. 


THE terms of this competition are the 
same as those for the competition an- 
nounced last month, except that this 
time the pictures must have been made 
prior to September 15, 1920. 


| Competition Closes 
December 1, 1920 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 


Your vacation pictures, for example—those sharp, 
clean-cut negatives that you made last summer, 
will yield excellent enlargements with a 


Kodak Enlarging Outfit 


Too compact to be a problem as to storage—there’s room for it on 
the closet shelf—and a table top is all the space required when in use. 

And yet the Kodak Enlarging Outfit is a thoroughly practical 
instrument. From negatives up to 4x 6 inches, enlargements up to 
the size of the easel, 14x 17 inches, may be readily made. 

Nor do these dimensions indicate all that the outfit can do. Utilize 
the wall as an easel and make the prints as large as you like. 

The outfit includes Enlarging Camera, lens and diaphragm (largest 
stop U.S. 4), easel, lamp housing, light cord and plug, but does not 
include the 60-watt Mazda electric light bulb. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Puoto-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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ERE’S your ballot—showing popular 

Wollensak candidates for the essen- 

tial ‘‘offices.”” These lens-candidates have 

made good in a big way on countless 

cameras, in thousands of studios. They 

are now nominated for your use. Which 
will you elect ? 


The platform-planks of the Wollensak 
party are few, but vital. They are: 


(1) Better lenses make better pictures. 


WOLLENSAK 


(2) If the lens-candidate does not make 
good, we will. (3) Every candidate nom- 
inated must conform to our standards of 
honor, quality and service. 


Put an X in the circle that describes 
your needs and send us the ballot (or 
write us a postcard or letter). We will 
then tell you more about your lens- 
candidate, and send you complete de- 
scriptive catalog. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 


| | | SHUTTERS! 

for 7 
jor 
for COMMERCLAL | 
for RTRATURE 
stu kK spents)! desired) | 
4 VERLIO | rors | 
Will You Vote? 


THE MOST 
ADVANCED 
TYPE OF 
SHUTTER 


**Use an Ilex and avoid shutter 
trouble.’’ Write today 
for our free catalog 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY, 784 Ilex Circle, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


IN THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WORLD 


Showing the Famous Ilex Gear 
Combination for governing 
the slower and higher 
speeds 


SHEET-MUCILAGE 


25 CENTS 


FOR PHOTO-MOUNTING 


The most le of all adhesi 


A jar with 500 strips, ready for instant use, 
should be on every writing-desk; in every 
counting-room; in every dark-room; in 
every office; ilable to every ph 

pher. At your dealers or from the mfrs.: 


The Tablet & Ticket Co. 


Chicago, New York, San Francisco 


Manufacturers of Willson’s Cut Letters 
and Figures 


JARS OF OVER 500 
STRIPS 74 x 2 IN. 


SPECIAL CLUB-OFFER 


For any art-student in good standing 


Portfolio of 63 halftones in 40 
10x 12 decorated plates of Aurora 
Life-Studies, nude and semi- 
draped, $5.00: set of 12 6x 10 
nude full-length statuary poses, 
contact-prints on double-weight 
Azo paper, $4.50; one year of 
Photo-Era Magazine, $2.50— 
total value, $12.00, for $11.00. 


Sent only by express, on receipt of 
money-order or certified cheque. 


Sent with Photo-Era Guaranty. 
Send orders to 
PHOTO-ERA, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


MOTION-PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 
A COMPLETE COURSE 


A practicable, usable, standard treatise for both the professicnal cinematog- 
rapher and those without experience. About 500 pages—400 pages of text 
and 100 pages of illustrations—by New York Institute of Photography. 
Edited by Lieut. Carl L. Gregory, F.R.P.S., Chief Instructor in Cinematography for the 
Government in the nal Corps School of Photography at Columbia University, with special 
chapters by Charles we Hoffman, formerly Feature-Photographer for Thanhouser, Edison, | og 
and wee Film Companies, and for the United states Go and by R 
ies of the Eastman Kodak Company. 


PRICE, $6.00 MONEY REFUNDED if not satisfied with 


this course after five days’ examination. 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 145 W. 36th ST., N.Y. 
AND AT LEADING DEALERS— DEALER’S TERMS UPON REQUEST. 


wor REDUCTION IN NEW GOoOoDs 


This Style A-3 


INGENTO ENLARGING OUTFIT 


complete with pair 9-inch Condensing-Lenses for negatives 5 x 7 
and smaller; 750- ‘Watt Special Stereopticon Nitrogen teete Lamp; 
also Acetylene Burner tncladed. 
With extra heavy r i 
regular price, $150. 00; our price, $75.00 
Ingento Focusing Platform, style B, for above, 
regular price, $22.50; our price, $12.50 


NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
108 E. Fulton Street, New York City 


Tell us your photographic wants. We've bargains in every make of Cameras and Lenses. 


hold 


Style A-3 Ingento Enlarging Outfit 


Pxoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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